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Foreword 

Wnrknftf u ttk thr BiUngual Community is a collection of five papers 
dealing with parental community involvement :n bilingual education. 
Maria Kstela Brisk di^icusses the subject in light of legislative and 
judicial issues. Marfa B. Cerda and Jean J. Schensul describe in de- 
tail a Chicago program designed to train parental leaders in the His- 
panic community. Kennith York discusses the Mississippi Choctaw Bi- 
h'ngyal Education Program and how parents and community members 
have contributed to its initiation, growth, anc success. Norberto Cruz 
summarizes his recent research identifying roles and functions of 
parent advisory councils serving Title VII Spanish English programs. 
In the final paper Alberto Ochoa examines the need for parental par- 
ticipation, presents three approaches for involving the community, 
and suggests activities for generating parental interest and support. 

One of the functions of the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Kducation is to publish documents addressing the specific information 
needs of the bilingual education field. We are pleased to add this col- 
lection of papers to our growing list of publications* Subsequent 
Clearinghouse products will similarly seek to contribute information 
and knowledge which can assist in the education of minority culture 
and language groups in the I'nited States. 

Xntional Clearinghouse 
for Bilingual Education 
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The Role of the Bilingual Community 
in Mandated Bilingual Education 

Maria Estela Brisk 

DurinK the last two decades.*bUingual education programs in the 
I nited Stales have evolved from a few Ibcally initiated programs to 
programs) supported by federal assistance under Title VII of the 
Elementary and Secpndary Education Act and, more recently, to pro- 
grums^ mandated by state legislation or court litigation. 

Common to the first type of programs has been the involvement of 
ethnic and linguistic minorities in their initiation and planning. Dis- 
cussions or negotiations between the educational establishment of a 
particular city i school administrators, school boards^ and teachers) 
and language minorities, before a program has been created* have 
often led to an effective coalition that implements and monitors such 
programs.' Rallying around shared interests* such coalitions have 
recognized the varied benefits offered by bilingual education: broad- 
ened community participation in setting educational goals, realistic 
aoreptanee of pluralistic social and cultural objectives, recruitment of 
minorities into the teaching profession, and— most significant— im- 
proved academic performance of students at all levels. 

It is generally accepted that well-planned bilingual education pro* 
Krams offer these and many other advantages that can be perceived by 
a wide audience. But it is not always recognized that the process of 
community involvement has made the difference between successful 
and merely ritualistic responses to the needs for such progprams. In the 
rase of mandated bilingual educatioi^^ the participation of the com- 
munity ifi varied, due to organizational and time constraints. 

While mt^t supporters of bilingual education have welcomed the 
gathering legislative and judicial support for btHngOal education— as 
evidenced by new state l^^ws, the repercussions of the Supreme Court 
decision in Lnu vs. SirhoU and the Office of Civil Rights guidelines 
that foUowt'd* and the connection between desegregation disputes and 
educational reform in many eities^there is a tendency to overlook one 
of the ci>sts of such mandated efforts to pluralize education: a possible 
lack of rommunity involvement. 

This [iixpvr iH rcpnntrd from the (* AL ERIC/ (!LL Series on LanKTua^e and Linguistics. 
Numhfr *IH77^ ts^t<*d by the KRK* Clearinghouse on Languages and Lingut^tics. 
i enter fur Applied Lmgut.stic^. 1B2I North Kent Street. Arlington. Virginia 222^. This 
pap«*r iH jwo ^vaitahle from ERli\ FA> No. 138 086. 
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Thth vrot-ess of involvement takes time, so it is important that it be 
initialed lonjj before the actual mandate takes place. Otherwise, the 
rush to meet compliance guidelines can have negative effects on the 
«iuaiity and stayins power of such reforms. In many cases, not enough 
time IS allowVd for an ethnic or language community to determine its 
own injf rests, and a hastily organized group may be produced which 
ptMirly represents community interests or does not reflect sound ed- 
ucational practices. Lack of a prior working relationship between the 
community ard educators can be a source of friction, and efforts to get 
the two factions to agree to •. common plan may fail for lack of empathy 
and common perceptions Finally, there is a danger that the rush to 
comply will put .» premium on general guidelines that do not take into 
consideration the unique social and educational patterns of each com- 
muriily. 

l! would be wrong to argue against efforts to mandate bilingual ed- 
• ucation. On the contrary, communities should take advantage of man- 
dates in order to attain their educational goals, but they should be 
.»rganized and cognizant of the issues, so that the resulting bilingual 
programs closely reflect what they believe is best for- their children. 
Legislation related tu bilingual education is only remedial in natur.e: it 
helps non English speaking children learn enough English to keep iip 
with their monolingual English-speaking peers in the educational 
system. Community involvement and pressure can assist in the imple- 
mentiition of comprehensive programs that go beyond these minimal 
requirements to comply with the law. 

Bilingual education already? has considerable momentum. At least 
twenty tw., states have enacted pertinent legislation. As a result of 
the Lau decision, all school districts in the United States are required 
to submit periodic reports to the Office of Civil Rights that specify the 
types ot programs they offer to children of linguistic minorities. A 
number of school districts have been found not to comply fully with 
general guidelines and have been forced to develop plans to service 
these children adequ.-tely. In Hartford, the bilingual community took 
advantage of the situation and developed a comprehensive plan for bi- 
ll ngu.. I education with cooperation of the school board and the office of 
the superintendent. There have been other instances where parents of 
fjilingua! children have filed suit against their own school districts on 
the grounds that for lack of a coherent program, their children were 
receiving an inadequate education. 

In order that their children's educational interests be considered in 
the midst of integration, bilingual communities have also entered as 
secondary parties in desegregation suits brought before federal courts 
by both the rvpartment of Just.ce and private citizens. This interven 
tion has been a crucial factor in avoiding the collapse of existing bilin 
goal programs. Assigning youngsters to schools on the basis of ratios 
<»f bl.Mk vs. white has been justified as a means of improving 
education. The needs of linguistic minorities, however, are ruled by 



Hngutstie and cultural character isties and not by race, in order to have 
viable biltntcuat prograir/M an adequate number of children of the same 
ethnic group must by kept together, but this causes problems with 
dtfs^^egation.' In most cases, courts have ruled in favor of the bilin- 
gual population, hut sometimes the wishes of the bilinguat community 
have not been followed; In the case of Boston* for instdnee* although 
ctustering of btlinguai children was allowed, the courts did not permit 
the continuation of a special program for secondary school Hispanic 
children who were working well below- grade level, because 4(1 was 
/housc^d apart in>i school with no children of other ethnic or racial 
group?*. 

State legislation, private suits, and desegregation prcKreedings have 
combined in some cities <New York. Boston, and Hartford, for 
example > to produce added pressure for hihngual programs. The rise 
of public interest law firms throughout the United States will un- 
duubtt^dly ctmtinut* to spur such litigation in the future/ 

It is the purpose of the ffresent report to alert community organizers, 
sf h«wl officials, and scholars to their mutual interest in securing com- 
munity involvement in the planning and execution of bilingual pro- 
grams. Strategies will be proposed for bilingual communities to follow 
when confronted with' mandated bilingual education. The Ideas ex- 
pressiHi in this paper are the result of the author's work in the United 
Stales with several bilingual communities facing such a situation. Th* 
proposed process^ is not a theoretical mcnlel based on studies in com- 
munity organization but* rather, a summary of successful strategies* 
The repijrt will finrus on the structure of the community and other in- 
terested parties, on the type of community organization required for 
effective art ion, and on the role of the community in setting goal^(or 
implementing and monitoring bilrngual programs. 

Participants in the Polic) -Making Pk iicess 

The Kilingual ( ommunil> 

The word Community" has many connotations. ^'Sociologists have 
grappled with the concept of community since Comte and before him, 
philosopners since Piuto/* Panzetta describes three possible types of 
community: horizontal ^geographic) community, whose meml^rs have 
a relationship of rnutur;! dependency; a vertical (institutional) com- 
munity, whose members have a formal reiatfonshio; and a third type, 
formed by 4 group of people who come together in common pursuit 
over a period of time. In the context of bilingual education in its 
hroade**t ?ienMe, the word 'community'* refers to the last-named type— 
a grouft i>f people interested in the develop^ient and improvement of 
the education of bilinguat children. In its narrowest sense, it can refer 
to the parents of bilingual children attending a particular school. It is 
not the author ^ purpose in the present report to define the bilingual 
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community, but rather to ^juitjfest how it can be most effective. Con- 
^iidertng what Guskin and Hosh have to say with respect to urban prob- 
lems, the bilingual community that can exercise pressure and provide 
nrfaninfcful cooperation for improving education opportunities must be 
compo!4ed of a broad spectrum of people. 

Thf lani^few y^ars of urban crises have generated a new concern about 
the ctti/en>> roW in the piaoning process. Given the complexity of the 
is^ui*i» and thf growing jM^phisttcation of techniques in urban and social 
planning, many writers have argued that community groups, t^speciatly 
in low income neighborhoods, need the expertise of pnifessionais to de- 
fend their Interests in the policy process/ . * 

Family, neighbors, informal groups, professionals, and formal or- 
gani-eation» all have an important and different role to play* Hence, for 
purpostfs of this report the wor^l ••community*' refers to a coalition of 
all of the above components. The specific composition of a bilingual 
eammunity will vary, depending upon the social and linguistic com- 
IMisition of the school district in question. 

Two major problems arise in the proposjed organization of the com- 
munity. The first is the establishment of communicStion among the 
members of a community that is not necessarily geographically de- 
fined. The second is the establishment of good working relationships 
among the various types of groups involved* Ideally, all of the mem- 
bvrs of the community should be informed of the various issues in 
question and their opinions solicited. The size of the geographical area 
and *he distribution of its members will determine the feasibility of 
fhi?* tank. In the rase of Boston, when faced with desegregation, the 
Hispanic community formed a committee with one representative 
frtim each of the city's seven districts that had concentrations of His- 
panic pf>pulations. Throughout the process, every Issue was discussed 
fir-^t in the central committee and then In district meetings, with the 
reprevntative t^erving as a link between i^e two. This system allowed • 
communication with the community without forcing people to travel 
long distances. Another advantage was that a committee of limited 
jncf fixed membership could work more effidiently than one that tried 
to lover the entire population, hut whose meetings Were seldom 
attended each time by the same people. 

A committee that in going to organise the community for the defense 
of bilingual education should include ••grass roots** members, profes- 
Hionals Mncluding lawyers, school staff, researchers), and organiza- 
tional reprenentatives. The problem is to get these groups to work to- 
gether. Lay persons often distrust professionals, while the latter often 
try t<ijmp<iNe thej^r opinions upon their ••clients" without listening to 
what they have to say/ Much effort is oftea wasted in struggling over 
power The best strategy seems to be for the professionals to assume 
an advtHfiry rather than a leadership role.. Established organizations 
can help to diNneminato information, offer meeting places, ^nd secure 
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fundn. To avitid unoeeessary^ connkt» the role of each eomponent 
^ihould be clearly defined durinK the initial meetings and the tasks 
divided aceording to. who h belt quaiifieii to perform them* (The 
matter of altot^atinii: tasks wiU be discussed in detail in a later seetion of 
thiMfiaperJ « 

Kdttcationat Authorities and School Personnel 

For many minorHty language communities, successful collaboration 
in potiey making requires an understanding of the composition, leader* 
.ship, interests, and constraints of the other groups involved. Situa- 
* tt<mH differ from school district to school district, but the pMticipants 
UHuaily include a scfiool board, a superintendent* monoUngual* ad* 
ministrators and teachers (often tepresented by one or more unions^ 
and biiinguat school personnel < who are also members of the bilingual 
community J: The school board meml^rs and school superintendent are 
likely to be concerned with overall education objectives— which in- 

. elude serving biiinguni children, but not necessarily through bilingual 
edui'ation - and are sensitive to their own budgetary constraints in 
Planning new programs. Principals, teachers, and other personnel 
often perceive mandated bilingual education as a threat to their job 
security and to their own cbneept of education, especially tf their mis- 
sion includes "assimilation" of minority students. 

The members of the bilingual community must be awafe of the par- 
ticular concerns of these sector? and must exercise great tact and skill 
in presenting the case for bilingual education. It should be kept in 
mind from the verv beginning that implementation of any plan* even 
when mandated an ' upheld by the courts, will depend upon the good 
wilt and support of ecch sector involved. It Is easier to ensure the sup- 
port and understanding ot school authorities for the cause of bilingual 
education when members of the biiinguat community are part of the 

- school structure or have workmg relationships with it» 

Hilinguat school personnel are likely to exhibit, as far as bilingual 
education is concerned, attitudes ranging fr^om reticence toassertive- 
ness. Most school systems that have attempted to meet the needs of 
minority language groups have established a special office which must 
" respimd to pressures from both the educational establishment on the 
one hand and vocal members of the bilingual community on the other. 
Some bilingual school personnel feel caught in the middle and resent 
undue. pressures from parents of bilingual children and other ad- 
vocates of bilingual educa; ion. Consequently, it is important that these 
persons be made a pare of t^e community organization that they 
miy better understand the position of the parents as welt as provide 
the C(;mmunity with their support and advice. 

(^immunity members may also exert influence through election or 
appfiintment to the formal educational structure, e^g., school boards, 
sehcMii administration* and advisory committees and task forces with 
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ftolrcy making jwwer. la this way the interest of the bllingwal child wUI 
be aiisured in det'isions carried out by educational ppUcy>aialti»ff 
bcKiies. 

Plaflaiag the BIHagaal Prsgran ^ 

Survey uf Scbuul i'hitdien (Neeib Assmnent) ^ 

An assessment of needs is the first step in f he pianningof a bilingual 
program, CfHnmuiiity organizations are in a unique position to survey 
and evaluate the broader language and educational needs of their own 
school age ehiWren, Such a survey, including information on age. 
grade, school attendance, promotion history.- and language skUIs (in 
English as well as other languages) may best be ibili^ed al the local 
ieveL A bilingual community can often make use of the tools and ex- 
pertise of its Ideal organizations or scholars who» in tare, can train 
parents and other nonprofessionals, who usually have more accessi- 
bility to khe community at large, to gather the informatiott. Even if 
this type of survey cannot cover an entire city or employ sophisticated 
and scientifir measures, it can provide far more meaningful and cfur- 
rent data than ^hat employed by sebael systems. Thisise^radaUy true 
when, for convenience, school systems classify children into language 
groups simply according to slirnames-an excee<Uagly . rough and 
usuah. accurate measure ofVnguistic and education needs-oir when 
monolii ,al teachers try to estimate students' verbal aptitude. 
. PPimafy purpose of a community survey is to produce Informa- 
ti4»n from which the eommunity can determine its needs on the basis of 
actual rather than hypothetical data. In the case of lloston. the school 
rommtttee and the school department's estimated number of children 
in need of bilingual education was markedly, lower than the figure pto- 
videil by an informal survey carried out by the **Comite de Padres." 
Fciftun.'tfly, desegregation plan calculations on space and personnel 
needed i«>r btUngual programs were based on the latter.,which proved 
to be more accurate. 

When the community is engaged in conducting such surveys, an 
additional benefit occurs. The broadened support frote the eommunity 
in the area surveyed may produce a new level of community conscious- 
ness and considerable volunteer help for later stages. Thiib, the survey 
can become the first step' toward community organisation and partici- 
pation. ' , 

On tlie basts of the information collected, the community can begin 
to discuss alternative approaches to planning bilingual programs and 
focus on realizable goals. In order io devetop a plan. It is necessary to 
know the proportion of children at each age/gnuie level by neighbor- 
hood and with respect to the total school district. This will help estab- 
lish the numbers of classes and teachers needed at each level and will 
help determine priorities. The linguistic ability of the children, i.e.. 
language iEnxUsh and other) and skill (speaking, understanding. 
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^ f<*uding» and writtngK will ^ui^gest the type of language eompooeot 
^ n<*ed^, IMta an the numbf^ni of ehi)dre;ii not^alt^ndiog scbod aad th^ 
' r^aroiis for their lack of attf^nd^iicf m^y suggest a need for si^lal pro- 
grams'. iPor iffstance, the lack of bUinguai kindergarteos may keep ehfl- 
dr^a at home, or literacy probleniH may often aceount for dropouts. ^ 
, # lii maay cities, such survi ys have uni^^ereil infolmiUioii th^ haa 

surpfised school authorities, t^stinctions may be found among 
HiudentH thought he part of a hom<^ene<ms language grouprfor 

e)(ampiet Asiar. .American children may have t»^n clasainecT as 

'*Chin«»se'' despite the fact that the group may eomjpiise Thai, 
Burmese, and even Viet .>5tmese children, for whom Chinese is an even 
more foreign language than English; '"Portuguese*" speakers^ upon 
further analy^ti^. have been found to include speakers of Cape Ver- 
dean -a language considerably dtf^rent from Portuguese; "French*' • 
jipeakwH in Sew Englanj^ may be speakers of Haitian Creole or may 
vtmt* from long t^stabliH*^**^ Franco Ameri^ homes, and so on* Re^^g* 
" nition of these rather ^'oss differences as well as other more subtle 
diHtihctfonH can be crittcal to successful bilingual education programs. 

(iiiat^ttlng 

The bilingual coipmunity has to determine the objectives of the bi- 
Hof^uat education pnigram it wants to propose, the target population 
the program i« to serve, and how this program win relate to the 
Hchotfb where it wifi t>e located* These issues are best defined by a co- 
- — — -ordinating committee of the type described earlier* with an organiza- 
tional network that has the abilttx to disseminate these ideas to the bi- . 
lingual community i\i large for its information and evaluation; Ob- 
viou^ily, not eve^yone*9 opinion can be considered* but the members of 
the community .should have the opportunity to learn what is bappeqing 
and he aware that they can communicate their thoughfs to the co- 
ordinating e<>mmitt< e. The mass media can be most helpfuK it would 
' be a good idea to include on th^ c<K>rdinating committee any member of 
* ' the bilingdai community who works on a newspaper or magazine, or In 
TV' or radio. 

Kaeh of the%|lowing issues will involve a choice of alternatives for 
the individtual communities: 

Ohh rtfr^ , A biitngual program can seek to maintain the language * 
and culture of a particular ethniq-linguistic group or groups: it 
can serve as i bridge to bring children into the monolingfual 
Knf^itsh educational system; it can be used to revive a disappear^ 
tng language/ 

Tarq^ t Population. A bilingual program can be developed to 
24i»rvf« mm F iglish speaking children or those with limited 
aliititfe.s; it can be directed toward aU children of 'an ethnic 
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mtnoriiy as well an oiher chiiciren intereated in learnmg^the Ian* 
guage and culture of that group? 

/ /Sfc'/«f/f>5 SvhuoL \ bUlngual program eaivb^ 

Jnl^KT^»ted -t0 a variety of degrees -into the total curriculum 
^ Qf the 4ehuutwhert*«t is located. . , 

The choice of goat and target poptiUtton will depend on the philo$- 
iipliy of the comipumty, the characteristics ol the ebildreii to he 
wrvt»d, and the existing legislative copstraintH* In determining the re- 
lation^hip to the school, "desegregation rulings will have to be con- 
sidered. Once the alternatives Jhave been agreed upon* the eomniunity 
can communicate them to the school board, supeiihtendent.'and mono* 
Ungual teaching peisonneK The process of negotiation* development 
and implementation of the plan may be a lor e one. During the process* 
the initial plan will probably suffer changes. From Che outset* one of 
the constant dilemmas is the choice between quantity and quality, 
l^bmild a quaHty program for a few children be set up and then be ex- 
panded periodically until it serves all children? Or should a weaker 
progranr covering more children be established witb the hope of 
gradual improvement? It is usually the case that mandated bilingual 
education forces school districts to provide services for as many chil* 
dren us possible. 



Technical Ihsuch 

The biltnguai community should also conduct research* discuss* and 
draw up its conclusions regarding type of ianguageis) to be included in 
the program, curriculum, materials* testing instruments and pro- 
cedures, personnel qualifications, and resourced* The* more detailed 
the information the community can provide to the decision*making 
authorities, the mmre significant its contribution All he. 

iMn^putU* Tupt . The language other than English included in the 
proicram can be an international fanguage. with an extensive 
literature; it can he of limited use;. or it may not have a written 
^iysten:. LVpending upon this, thcilanguage may 1^ used as a 
medium of instruction for all or sonje subjects. If the language is 
not written, it can either be used orally, or a writing system can 
lie developed, which is a much more complex task." 

('nrru utnm. Decisions have to be made as to how the language 
will hv taught, what lanffuage<s) will be used as a medium of in 
sinirtion in the teaching of subject matter, what subject matter 
will included, and how the culture of the children is going to be 
reflected in the curriculum." 

.W«fi nals. Materials can be commercially produced* developed at 



spWiil <*t*ntfrs, or tt»ucht*r vebptnl. Avaiiability and type of 
lan^uagi* ikfiii eurriiHilum will influenc'e dwisions on materials. 
M^tefkb sikiuid he evaluated for quality and^ for language and 
content lev eL; ^ , * ^ 



Ti^ stifNj Instrumir nU nmf Proceiiureis. Tests can be used to deter- 
muie.«plarenient or progres^i and. in certain types of programs, ta 
ascertain eligibility for and completion of the program^r It is im- 
fHirtanMo kw^ate appn^riate in!$truments and to ensure that the 
personnel adminiHterins-these tests are ^qualified to do so. The 
issuv of testing is particularly important » because some of the 
most rruciai dei'isions in the program are ba^ed on test resuItsJ*^ 

f\rsi^}nn l QunHfii^atmnt^^ Teachers and other personnel, should 
he qualified in their particular field or subject area and should 
alsu have a degree of fluency in English and another language; 
thtfi^should know ahimt firz«t and second lai^uage acquisition and 
acquisition of reading and writing skills; they shoutd be ac* 
quainted with the behav ior patterns* value systems, and cogni- 
tive fiityies of the two cultures; they should know what methods^ 
curricula, materials, and tests are applicable to the bilingual 
Mtuaiion: and they should know how to work with parents of bi- 
lingua! children. Teacher preparation will have to be inservice in 
most cases, until there aiv enough graduates of*recently begun 
UNt^'her trainintj programs to fill the positions available. Waiver 
systems have btvn used in some cases whore qualified personnel 
lacktHl a*rt if ifat ion. 



Bilingual pn>grams are already in operation in many communities. 
A survey and laaluation of these programs shouM be tbe.first step to- 
ward solving some of these technical problems. The bilingual com- 
munity should also make an inventory of it^ available human resources 
with regard to language ability* professional backgrounds and possible 
role in the program iwith or without further training). Community 
agencies can he most helpful in gathering this type 6t information. 
This strut rRv helps to prevent charges of inability to start a program 
due to lack of personnel and toaVoid unfair hiring practices. 

The tajiks described in the three preceding sections are too 
numerous and complex for any one small group of individuals to under- 
take. Ail of the various components of the bilingual community should 
asHume , specific roles, since functional specialisation can produce 
better results. Bilingual teachers and parents are most suited to reach 
other parents to collect information and provide feedback during the 
various stages ot the planning. Bilingual school personnel can help 
obtain information on the current school situation* the needs of the 
children, and -if there is already some bilingual education— which ed " 
ucaiional strategies seem to work best and which materials and tests 
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seem, most appropriate. Professionals and bilingual exp erts associated 
with universities and planning agencies can provicy results of re- 
search and whatever information that is appticabl^rlio the particular 
situation, ^h^y can also assist in the disseminata^ of information by 
teaching ♦ ersons who have direct access to the parents about the 
ratifina ^nd basis for bilingual education. They can also cooperate in 
interfile ;ng the data coill^cted on the children, curriculum desi^^n, and 
selectiiTi of materials and tests. Universities can further cooperate by 
develofHng teacher training programs. 

Program Development 

HchihA distrii-ts oii^n find themselves at a loss when they are re- 
quired to start or expand bilingual education programs. A number of 
questions immediately ari«e: What kind of program? Wf^re do we find 
teachers and materials? How many and which children should be in- 
cluded? The community should take advantage of this situation and 
propose their own plan based on the <|ata collected and decisions made 
during the preparatory stages. This procedure has several advan* 
tages: the usual delays caused by needs assessments and planning pro- 
cedures having to he conducted by school officials with little or no ex^ 
perienrt' in bilingual education can be avoided, and the comqiunity will 
he ensured of participation in the choice of curricula, materials, per- 
sonnel, and other elements of the program. For this to happen, how- 
ever, it is crucial for the coWimunity to be prepared and to have estab* 
lished working relationship^ith the school system. 

Two other important issues to consider in the early stages of imple- 
mentation of a program are the hiring of bilingual personnel and the 
svopv of the schi>ol budget. The bilingual community should ensure 
that the bilingual personnel are hired under the same conditions as 
t>fher srh«M>l personnel and not- as is frequently the case-on tem- 
porary assignments that deprive them of job security and benefits. 
The community should also understand the school budget. The bilin- 
gual community must stress the point that bilingual children are part 
of the permanent population of the school district, which is responsible 
for their education. Consequently, funds for the education of these 
children should be furnished through the school budget rather than 
only t hrouKh federal assistance or additional funds. 

The community's interest should not subside when a bilingual ed- 
ucation program takes effect. What has been agreed upon on paper 
does not always become a rifality. Therefore, it is important to monitor 
the development of the program. Representatives involved earlier in 
the planning stages may now play significant roles as monitors of 
progress, ft is impoi^tant that the monitoring representatives have the 
trust of the entirv community and that their role be perceived in this 
way by all parties concerned. They should establish a relationship with 
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the school diiitrict which will allow them to influence as well as monttor 
tho implemt^ntation of the plan agreed upon. 

Summary snd ConelusioRH 

One often hears of Coral \\^y , Rough Rock, and the Oyster School as 
examples of quality bilingual education. The initiation of these pro- 
>?rani5^ was preceded by long term planning on the part of the^com- 
munity and "interested school personnel and long*term negotiating 
with school authorities. At present* the process is very different* 
Schools have received mandates to implement biiinguai education pro- 
grams* and lawyers and community groups are forced to deliver a pro- 
gram-all under extreme time constraints. The author has worked 
with communities where decisions were made which seemed best 
under the circumstances, but there was not enough time to consider 
the long term consequences. Since legislation is based on precedent* 
the effect of those decisions will be felt by many other communities 
going thruMgh similar"^ processes. Consequently* on the basis of the 
experience of the model programs/* it is proposed that communities 
start planning immediately in order to be r^ady for a mandate, rather 
than start developing a plan after the order has come. 

Another important issue is the composition of the bilingual com- 
munity. Increasing numbers of members of linguistic minorities are 
being trained in various careers. Recruiting them as part of the •com- 
munity" alongside "grass roots" members is crucial if positive results 
are to be attained in exercising pressure. 

The concept of members ^f minority groups' improving their educa- 
tion and social status without forgetting their community origins is no 
longer unrealistic. Ethnicity is becoming a source of political power. 
Membership in a particular ethnic group crosses socic^onomic 
bnundaries. Having technical assistance furnished by members of the 
community provides-in addition to the more tangible effects— role 
models for its younger members and enhances their pride in their heri- 
tage. 

Because of budgetary, personnel* and other constraints* the com- 
- munity will havf to set priorities in developing a bilingual program.. 
The long term plan, however, should include all of the components 
that could possibly contribute to its success and should reach all the 
children for whom it will be.a better form of education. It is better to 
start on a small scale and plan gradual growth and improvement than 
to accept a better than nothing type of program of dubious quality* 
The be»t defense for the concept of bilingual education is successful bi- 
lingual education. 
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Notes 

Sttfiu- examples afe Coral Way, Florida; Rough. Rock, Arizona; San 
Antonio United School District, Texas;* and the Oyster School, 
Washtnjrton. f).C. See Patricia L. Engle. The Use of Vernacular Lan- 
guagea in Education, Papers in Applied Linguistics: Bilingual Educa- 
tion Series » Arlington, Va.: Center for Applied Linguistics, 1975); 
Vt>ra P. John ajid Vivian M. Korner, Early ChildkoodMilingual Educa- 
tion (New York: Modern Language Association. 1971); and ''Luis 
Ortega, Introduction to Bilingual Education (New York: Anaya-Las 
Americas. 1975K 

'See Hannah N. Geffert et al., Tke Current Status of U.S. Bilingual 
Edueatittn Legislation, Papers in Applied Linguistics: Bilinguai Ed- 
ucation Series (Arlington, Va.: Center for Applied Linguistics, 1975) 
and Series on Languages and Linguistics •( Arlington. Va.: ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics. 1975) ED 107 135; and 
Center for l^aw and Education. Bilingual-Bicultural Ediication: 'A 
Handbook for Attorneys and Community Workers (Cambridge. Mass.: 
CLE. 1975K 

For alternatives, see Jose Cardenas. "Bilingual Education, Segre- 
gation, and a Third Alternative." Inequality of Education 19 (Febru- 
ary, I975h 19 22. 

*rhe two major firms are the Puerto Rican Legal Defense Fund and 
the Mexican American Legal Defense Fund. Local legal assistance 
offices also take up eases, sometimes with the cooperation of one of the 
major firms. 

Ahthony F. Panzetta. "The Concept of Community: The Short- 
circuit of the Mental Health Movement," in Kramer and Specht,.eds.. 
Reudinga in Community Organization Practice (Englewood- Cliffs. 
N J.: Prentice Hall. Inc.. 1975). p. 28. 

"Alan E. Guskin and Robert Ross, "Advocacy and Democracy: The 
Long View." in Fred M. Cox et al., eds.. Strategies of Community Or- 
ganization (Itasca. III.: F.E. Peacock, 1974), p. 340. 

There are at present Title VII bilingual programs in more than 
forty languages. Many more are locally or privately funded. 

'For descriptions of different types of bilingual programs see Theo- 
dore .^ndersson and Mildred Boyer. Bilingual Schooling in the United 
Staffs, 2 vols. (Washington, D.C: U.S. Government Printing Office. 
I970> ED 039 527: Andrew D. Cohen. A Sociolinguistic Approach to Bi- 
lingual Education (Rowley, Mass.: Newbury House, 1975); P. Engle 
(see note I h W.E. Lambert and G.R, Tiicker, Bilingual Education of 
ChiUln n: The St: Lambert Experiment (Rowley, Mass.: Newbury 
House. 1972>. ED 082 573; William F. Mackey, Bilingual Education in a 
Binational School (Rowley. Mass.: Newbury House, 1972); Manuel 
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Ramfrez. Ill, el al,, Spanish-English Bilingual Education in the U.S.: 
Current fsuues, Resources, and Research Priorities^ Papers in Applied • 
Lin»;ukti€s, 1977 > and Series on Lant^uages and LtagmsUes (ArHng- 
toDt Va.: ERIC Ctearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics. 1977 FL 
088 272; and the Project Information Packages prepared by the Office 
of Education and avatiabie from the Bjtinguat Education Office of the 
Office of Education, * ' 

The Bilmgual Education Office (Title VII, ESEA) of the Office of 
Education ha«^ funded a network of resource, material and dissemina- 
tion centers that can provide inftirmation cn curriculum, materials, 
and tt*Ht»i. For further sources see M. Ramfrez« note 8. 

'Two Title V'll Di.ssemination Cei\ters (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and Austin, Texas) are collecting information on tests. Some other 
work has been or is being done at Hunter CoUege« Berkeley, Columbia 
University, and other institutions of higher education. See also 
Kamfrez. note 8. 

'*ThruMKhuut the country a large number of teacher-training pro- 
grams have been funded through Title VIL These programs can pro- 
vide information on teacher qualifications. See also Center for Applied 
Linguistir<«. Guidelinefi for the Preparation and Certification of 
Teachers of Bilingual/Bicultural Education in the United States a/ 
.4 my hca. 1974. EI) 098 809. ' - - 



The Chicago Parent Leadership 
Training Program 

Maria B, Cerda and Jean J. Schensul 

* # 

There is general consensus among educators that parental involve* 
ment is and muBt continue to be an integral part of bilingual education. 
This consensus is supported by federal guidelines for bilingual educa- 
tion programs* by state mandates, and by^ local board of education 
policies. But although the advisability of involving parents in educa- 
tional issues is widely recognized, in many cases recognition of the con- 
cept has generated little else beyond a great deal of talk« 

The Chicago Latino Institute philosophy dictates that other actions 
are needed, in addition to legislation* policies, and well-wishing, if 
parental involvement is tp become a reality. A systematic approach to 
the provision of resources to develop involvement is essential if 
parents are to become effective participants in the process of ed- 
ucating their children. 

BiHngual education is more than just a school program impacting 
children in classrooms; it has the promise of providing a complete ed- 
ucational environment not limited to, or contained within, the walls of 
classrooms, but reaching out and incorporating th»* resources of tbe 
total community* 

- Based on this concept, the Latino Institute organised a three-year 
Parent Leadership Training Program with the overall goal of develop 
inff leadership among Latino parents whose children were enrolled in 
the bilingual p|ograms offered by the Chicago Public School System/ 

In the following pages, we will describe the experiences, including 
the pitfalls, encountered by the Latino Institute trainers as they pro- 
gressed from their own basic training to implementing the first pro- 
gram of its type for pare.ntal involvement in- bilingual education in 
Chicago. In order to convey a bit of the unique local Chicago flavor, we 
will start with a brief history of Latinos in the city. 

Background 

Chicago's latino community is very diverse. While the majority of 
the population consists of persons of Mexican and Puerto Rican origin 
or descent, other Latin American groups are represented in increas- 
ingly large numbers* Historically, there has been a lack of communica- 
tion among these various nationalities, a Mic^hich has had negative 
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imt>Ueation>i for the Latino community in general* The single overrid- 
in|{ Usue of hi*?toricul and current iihopoftance which brings parents 
and community representative.^ together from all sectors and natioo- 
ultties within the Latino community o^* Chicago is education* Latinos 
view education as the most important area offering the possibility of 
upward mobility to children and young adults, and biiinguat education 
is providing the needed services to increase this mobility. Thus educa- 
tion, partieuiarty bttingual education* was seen by the Latino Insti 
tute as offering the greatest potential far bringing Latinos together 
around a common goal. 

The Latino conl^unities had been advocating^ bilingual education 
since the late 1960s. State and federally funded bilingual programs in 
Chicago were mandated to have functioning advisory councils partici- 
pating in the punning and implementation of bilingual programs^ but 
the gap in educational leadership on a city wide, as well as local, level 
was a serious problem in view of the projected transfer of bilingual 
education funds from federal and state to city Board of Education 
sources. This transfer and the continuity of bilingual education was 
• considered to require extensive ongoing support by parents, as well as 
. by community organizations and advocacy groups. 

Article 1 4 of the Illinois State Bilingual Act requires formation of bi- 
lingual councils consisting of parents and other community members 
for the planning* implementation, and coordination of the state man- 
dated bilingual programs. The Parent Leadership Training Program, 
then, was specifically designed to facilitate the development of fully 
functional bilingual councils that would relate to the education of the 
Latino community in Chicago. Through training in reality-oriented 
issues and concerns, the participation of parents in the schools and in 
the decision making processes of educitlional pohties affecting their 
rhildren and their communities would be maximized. Thus, the Parent 
Leadership Training Program, funded by the Rockt^teller Foundation, 
was commenced in Julv 1975. c 

Phase L 1975 1976: The Pilot Program 

J\\k' first year of the Parent Leadership Training Program was 
directed toward staff development in the field, program development, 
and the creation of a series of training strategies and curriculum 
materials. The spi^cific objectives of the first year were the following: 

1 . To train and develop a cadre of five trainers Who would (a) be in- 
formed about bilingual education* Latino communities in 
(*hicago. Chicago's public education system, and training pro- 
cvsses and <b> be able to work as a team to facilitate the develop- 
ment of members of bilingual program advisory councils 

2. To develop a pilot training program, including the development 
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of curricula, prucedures for entering and phasing out of schools, 
and procedures for evaluating ongoing intervention efforts 

3. To develop twenty fully functioning bilingual bicultural ad-^ 
^ vtsory rounciU (BBACs) 

After a careful screening process, five trainers were hired from 
Latino communities throughout Chicago, These trainers represented a 
crass section of the city wide Latino population in terms of nationality, 
,age, and experience in community and educational settings. Most of 
the trainers were relatively young* in contrast to the parents whom 
they wage to train; two of the trainers were Puerto Rican, and three 
were Mexican American. It has been said that parents can only be 
trained by their peers. The training group was selected specifically to 
test whether a grtmp of young Latinos of mixed nationalities could 
effectively train mainly older Puerto Rican and Mexican American 
parents. 

During the summer of 1973. trainers underwent an intensive three- 
month period of training in group process skills, the politic^^and pro- 
cesses of education in the Chicago public schools, bilingual education, 
self awareness, ethnic and national identity, and community char- 
aeteristics. This group began work with the schools and bilingual ad- 
visory councils during the late fall of 1975. 

Before the initiation of the training program, the administration of 
the Institute made a policy decision to work through, rather than out- 
side, the public Hucatton system. This decision was made because it 
was felt that only by working through the system could school per- 
sonnel be made to understand that parents have a role to play in bi- 
lingual program policy afid classroom process. The Latino Institute ad- 
ministration was acutely aware of the way in which educators fre- 
quently give lip service to parental involvement. The training program 
wished to demonstrate, through its presence in the schools, that 
parents could contribute, but only if resources were made available to 
enhance their capabilities and develop their potential through a well 
thought out program. 

To facilitate training in the field, as well as to develop a pilot train- 
ing model. *vork during the first year was focused on long-range train- 
ing in individual schools across the city. In this first year work in the 
' field was accompanied by a rigorous inservtce program. This ongoing 
effort involved weekly case review by school, the development of 
group and individual problem solving skills, and the resolution.of in- 
ternal staff f onflict^ caused by differences in approach. Trainers fpund 
this procedure extremely important in team building and skills de- 
velopment. In addition, it generated a great deal of case data on in- 
dividual schools and training strategies. Schools were selected initially 
for their large Latino student population and because their advisory 
ciiunrils appeared to be somewhat organized, thus offering a potential- 
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ly supportive trainins base. Once sites were located, existing know- 
ledjce of these schools, thetr staff, and the service community was 
made available to the training component. Thus, when trainers 
entered a school, they had considerable overall information about the 
bilingual program, the local populaUon. the district's educational 
policy, and the general features of the school. What was missiifg 
during this early phase of development was detailed and current in- 
formation about the sUea. obtainable only through a more direct and 
ongoing research process. More current information would have 
allowed the trainer to avoid certain actions and plan more effectively. 
i\ more thorough on site research process was incorporated into the 
following year's activities. 

In the field, trainers worked in teams of two or more, sharing re- 
sponsibihiibs across sites, and gaining exposure to various aspects of 
training in a number of different situations. This manner of organizing 
the training program permitted trainers to obtain a wide variety of ex- 
periences and welded them into a team able to plan creatively and im- 
plement training collaboratively. The training process included the 
following: 

i . KcMearch 

a. Sociof oonomic political aspects of the community 

b. f.ocal organizations 

c. B^ducational systems in the school and district 

d. Bilingual education in the school and district 
V. History of parent involvement 

f. t'haracteri.stics of the target population 

H. Key individuals active in bilingual education and/or parent 

participation 
h. Current school and district issues 

2 Kntr> f Wchh in Schools Selected for Training (contacting school 
•»ffioial«« in order to impart a clear understanding of the Parent 
Leadership Training Program) 

a. ( *ontacting General Superintendent of Chicago Public Schools ' 
h. Contacting district superintendents 
«*. 'Contacting school principals 
d. Meeting W!th BBAC officers 
«' Attending BBAC meetings 

f. Interviewing BBAC members and parents with children in 
the hitingual program 

•i. Orientation 

a. Arranging for presentation to potential- participants at 
BBAC or other scheduled meetings 

24 
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b. Setting time. date, and place of first session 

c. Inviting part- nts to participate and having them sign atten- 
* dance sheets 



4. NeedM AssesMtnent 

a. Beginning to establish rapport among parents and between 
parents and traini?rs 

b. Determining groUp needs, priorities, and concerns related 
to information and skills development 

c. Beginning to identify possible topics for future sessions 

5. UeveiopR^nt of Training Plan 

'A. Determiiing content priorities 

b. Setting training objectives 

c. Selecting and developing methods and handouts 

d/ PresentinR training objectives and content to potential par- 
ticipants for their input and approval 
e. Finalizing time lines and length of training 

6. Implementation 

a. Identifying staff persons to coordinate and implement train- 

inft,plan 

b. Identifying and contacting resource persons in the com- 
munity, school system, organizations, and training groups 
who could help in the implementation of the training plan 

e. Arranging for regularly scheduled sessions with partici- 
pants and establishing mechanisms for contacting them 
periodically 

^ d. Preparing lesson plans for each session whi^h included an 
evaluation section 

7. (evaluation 

a. \^>iting reports on the results of each session which in- 
eluded the feedback and evaluation of participants 

b. Asking for evaluative feedback from other resource persons 
present at the session 

c. Receiving evaluation of entire training process and content 
as well as trainer's performance from cotrainers. session 
trainers, and/or training supervisor 

d. Writing a final report at the conclusion of training inter- 
vention, including a review of the entire process from re- 
search phase to evaluation 

e. Documenting in the final report recommendations for im- 
proving future training interventions with each group and/ 
or school, including suggestions for follow-up 
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a. Contacting administrators and obtaining th^ir approval of 
th^ training aims 

b. (Conducting update on relevant information previously re- 
seari^hed 

c. Meeting with potential participants to reorient them and to 
determine current training needs 

d. l>eveloping follow-up training plan 

e. Evaluating and making recommendations 

^Xithough there are a variety of training interventions designed for 
tt^e^ Parent Leadership Training Program* only one intervention was 
utilized during the first year: long range training* eight to twelve 
weeks per sohooL 

This type of intervention utilized the entire basic curriculum of the 
Parent Leadership Training Program to develop members of bilingual 
advisory councils into a -smoothly functioning group willing to plan 
activities and address issues in their own school context* and likely to 
maintain continuity for a period of years. 

The long range training process included the eight steps listed 
above, while the long range training curriculum included the fol- 
• lowlnR! 

^ 1 . Group and leadership identity 

2. Decision-making processes 

The roles and responsibilities of parents and BBACs in bilingual 
education, including the functioi> of the executive committee 

4« Various aspecjt^ of bilingual education on national, state* and 
U>cal li»vels 

5. Strategies for planning* setting goals and objectives, proUem 
soktng. and assessing accomplishments 

6. Specific topics such as desegregation* parent observation in 
school and classroom, and how to expand a BBAC 

These and other areas were communicated <.hrough a variety of 
training methods including lecturettes* pull learning* brain*storming 
HcssioHH. informal incorporation of information into discussions* team 
planning, role playing* charts* handouts* persona! awareness tech- 
niques, and simulations. 'Often*"^ reality based problems which the 
parents were interested in addressing formed the basis for the train- 
ing process iand added mqtivatton and immediacy). 

The areas of the curriculum identified above and the training 
strategies are interchangeable and have been used in all of the inter- 
vention miMies. 

In addition, during the initial year* plans were developed and im- 
plemented for ik district conference on bilingual education for parents* 
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teai'hiTs. and administrators, which laid the basis for the district 
approach it» be carried out the fdiiowinf year. Ftoalty. a curriculum 
was dfvelopf d which combined training techniques with information 
about bilingual advisory councils. The curriculum' was relatively 
tiexthif in format and thMs useful in a number of different training 
s(>ttinKM. 

TraininK experif nces durinjc the first year illuminated the following 
prub!4«ms: 

1. - Training on the individual school level ^^as an inefficient way of 

using training resources (the number -of bilingual- programs 
doubled from 60 to 120 during the first year of tour program due 
to implementatjpn of the s^e mandate). 

2. .SehooMevel training did not build links between schools on the 
district level and thus offered no way of institutionalizing BBAC 
leadt^rship, • . 

.1. Parent turnover on the individual school level was considerable: 
some way was required to identify key potential leadership and 
concentrate ^o'me training with these individuals. 

•ft 

4. Si'hiMii BBAC Httuations were different: some sehoois required 
lin^ited trainin>f; others required many sessions: and stfme were 
viewed as undesirable for training. 

^ 5. Trainers found a variety of situations which hindered training 
in lof-al schoyls, situations which could have been predicted with 
sufficient knowledge of the setting. 

The organization of the training group was suitable for training 
trainers, hut not for trainini; parents: responsibilities needed to 
he divided differently to maximize training time. 

7. ScbcH>Is were Itnked to communities; some way had to be found 
to build on t h<i<e links rather than to view the schools as isolated 
organization*^. 

!{r>»ponst's to t his> set of problems include d the following: 

1. A rt^searrh process was developed in which trainers spent 
several months researching school districts and individual 

; Krhools to maximize the selection of training groups for poten- 
tialimpact. 

2. Schools and key parents with leadership promise were identic 
fied through either research or a district conference. Training 
then priM-t»i»ded. first on the district leveK then on the local 
srhool level. 



U was (iecided to train only e^tecutive members of the BBACs 
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rather than all parents, in order aveid the problem of parent 
turnover or lack of xontinuing interest and commitment. 

4. A dtffiprentiated approach to training on the iocal level was im- 
plemented; schools received "tailor made** training pia^s deter- 
thined by needs assessments, IWhfle the needs assessment 
approach was implemented during the first year, it became far 
more sophisticated during the second ) • 

5. ^t^ams were paired by district and taak. allowing for concen- 
trated 4»ffort by trainers in individual d^^tricts* as well as for 
iMear cut overall task differentiation for monitoring and sup'er- 
visiiry purposes. 



Phase II, I97li^l977: Full Training Cycle 

Thr second phase of the training program was marked by a more 
selective approach to training and an attempt through district-level 
training and careful identification of long-range training sites, to in- 
tensify impact on the local level. The programmatic objectives for the 
second phase included the following; 

1. Ti> facilitate the Unking of key parents, teachers, organizations* 
and other individuals by providing the environment for dialogue 
and the organizational framework for the effe* tivr functioning 
of thf bilingual education system 

li To facilitate the development of ten fully U iii>n bilingual 
tNumcils, through the Parent Leadership T. ^ l iogram. 
(hai would deal on an ongoing basis with issues and situations 
related t« the education Of the Latino community in Chicago 

To test intervention strategies 

■ 

Approaches tti training included the following: 

I Speeiali^ed training for members of BBAC executive commit- 
tees on the dis^trict level 

2.. \*on^ range training to meet the information and problem solv- 
ing needs of more advanced groups on the local level 

:t. Short range training to meet the informational and prctblem- 
solv ing needs of more advanced groups on the local level 

I. Follow up training to provide some assistaiice and information 
to groups which h^d received long range training the previous 

year 

."». Intensive training offered on a citywide basis to key parents 
who showed potential f(r further leadership training 
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6. District conferences to disseminate information and identify 
key parents in districts or groups of districts 

Site reviews at the end of the second year revealed some interesting 
patterns of leadership development and new directions for impjemen- 
tatton. These patterns included the following: 

1. Training sessions tended to attract a relatively small core of 
parents from which BBAC leadership tended to emerge. 

2. The presidents of BBACs sometimes entered the group "from 
the outside" rather than through the training process; other 
members of the executive team usually were from the training 
group. , 

3. Presidents of BBACs often dominated rather than facilitated 
the group process. This tended to result in concrete accomplish- 
ments in relation to the group and the school 6utt since leader- 
.ship depended on these individuals who were sometimes 
transient, the coniinuity of the group was threatened. 

4. The training group and BB^^Cs often became interested in a 
range of other issues besides bilingual education. 

5. A number of training group members were elected* through 
planning facilitated on the local level by the training program, 
to district and dty wide advisory councils. 

The serond year of the Parent Leadership Training Program, then, 
contained the seeds of a broader, multifaceted approach to leadership 
training through community education. 

Phane III. 1^7-78: Institutionalization 

The major thrust of the third year was on institutionalization 
through follow up in districts in which specialized and long-range 
training had taken place the previous year. The intention of the third- 
year foliow up was to consolidate training of key parents, including 
executive members and other interested persons, through the pro- 
xision oi additional information and problem-solving skills* Key 
parents were included in cluster follow-up training on the district level 
as a way of dealing with extensive parent turnover in the executive 
group. In addition, an effort was made in some districts to develbp a 
di.strictwide parent network. 

While follow up was the primary activity of the third yea-, trainers 
also planned and implemented a number of district conferences, 
teacher inservice activities, and orientation presentations to parent 
groups on parental involvement in bilingual education. In addition, 
they trained CETA I Comprehensive Employment and Training Act) 
personnel to become trainer aides.' 
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Oistrka conferences were originally designed to disseminate infor- 
mation about district support for bilingual education, the identity of 
key resource persons and parent and community activists, issues and 
problems in education affecting Latino children* and the overall status 
of bilingual advisory council development. During th^ second and third 
years of the program, conferences were held in eleven districts* The 
process of developing district conferences was time-consuming. For 
this reason* the original notion of the conference as a lead-iir to train- 
ing on the district level was found ^o be less, useful than anticipated. 
The conferences catne to be used as vehicles for disseminating infor- 
mation and helping to facilitate the linking of key parents^ community 
members, and school officials. Conferences also provided the environ- 
ment for dialogue and the organizational framework to deal with the 
latest issues concerning the Latino community. The copference f mal 
usuatty involved contacting school and community representii ives in 
hittngua! edtication or advisory councils on the^district and local school 
levels* Usuatiy a district or multi district planning group was forme<| 
to take on the responsibility for the conference, facilTOted by a team of 
training program staff persons. 

•Intensive training offered a three day training institute to parents, 
identified on a city wide basis, who showed interest and strong leader^ ^ 
ship potential during the second year of training. The intensive train- 
ing intervention was designed to further reinforce the knowledge and 
skills of these parents so that they would be more likely to facilitate 
the development of the BBACs with which they were affiliated. 

Trainers also wanted the opportunity to test the trainer^s manual, 
developed through the training staff inservice prqgram. Variations ot 
the intensive training mode were utilized in several school sites. 

f)uring the third year, the Institute began to seek CETA funds to 
train a Kroup of parents to assist trainers as **trainer aides." This 
effort was also designed as an Inservice 'opportunity for both ex- 
perienced and new training staff* 

The TKTA program training content included the following areas: 

1 . Hiiin»cual education, desegregation, and other aspects of educa- 
tion af feet in < Latino children in Chicago 

2. Partiripatory techniques and methods for learning 

;L Basic group issues and how to work more effectively with 
l^roups 

t. Pri>blem solvinR; research techniques; communication; decision 
makini^: organizing techniques, such as developing networks of 
< ommunication between parents; leadership styles; etc. 

TheM parents were expected to help other parents or groups of 
parents by providing information on bilingual education, serving as re- 
source persons at community gatherings, acting as effective group 
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membi^rs in advUory couneiis. organizing bilingual committees^ 
negotiating with ^choots, etc. Wi^h th^ir knowledge and skills, the 
trainer aides would serve as a support and moving force for parents in 
addrensing issues of bilingual education in the city. These parents 
were selected for their display of leadership potential. Many of them 
are currently active in district or citywide advisory groups as well as 
on the local level. They will increase the effective service of the train- 
ing program significantly^ and their community involvement will offer 
important input into new programmatic thrusts. 

In order to facilitate the formation of a sound bilinguai education 
program, communication and collaboration between parents and 
teachers are mandatory. The first-year experience in pilot schools sug- 
gested that both parents and teachers were seeking ways of effec- 
tively involving parents in the classroom and in the school. In response 
to this need* training workshops were developed to identify strategies 
for parent teacher collaboration. These workshops, intended mainly 
for teachers, encouraged participants to explore areas of resistance to 
parental involvement and to plan ways of drawing on the strengths of 
parents both in the classroom and at home. They also stressed to 
teachers the importance of acquiring greater familiarity with the com- 
munities in which they were leaching to increase understanding of the 
parent perspective. 

Parents were not included in these teacher workj^! \ s because it 
had been the experience of the trainers that when parents and 
teachers participated in the same program* workshop* or committee* 
parents tended to be intimidated and did not express their opinions, 
ask questions, nor make the important contributions offered in other 
settings. Thus, as parents had been trained separately, so it was the 
design of the training component to train teachers separatelyt in a 
dialogical model. In the future, when both groups are able to meet with 
each other independently, with their responsibilities and directions 
clear* the trai' inic component will facilitate joint training sessions. 

The major .i ♦ .is of concern which emerged as a result of the last 
assessment werjr the following: 

1. The need to develop flexible formats which integrated training 
with emphasis on "real life" problems or events, rather than on 
"out of context" teaching strategies which participants were ex- 
pected to translate into actual situations. 

2. The need to develop reasonable, viable research in conjunction 
with training in order to enhance the training capabilities. The 
traming component never had the resources to do effective re- 
search on programmatic issues. 

The need to move beyond education and into other related areas 
of community development and leadership training* both to 
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meet the needs of parents and to meet the broader needs of 

Latino comrouaities of Chicago. 



Summary ' 

In summary, the program has supported the organiaatfon and devel- 
opment of at least forty bilingual advisory groups and their execu- 
tives, facilitated the election of thirty four parents to district and city- 
wide advisory positions, innuenced city and statewide legislation and 
implementation of bilingual programs, and disseminated information 
on bilingual education and related issues to many hundreds of parents 
over the course of the past three years. 

Over and above its impact at the local school and district level, the 
Parent Leadership Training Program has become known and influen* 
tial in the Chicago area, regionally, and nationally. The Institute is 
called upon to develop training curricula, to run training sessions, to 
serve as an advocate for bilingual education, and to facilitate the de- 
velopment and implementation of overall advocacy strategies. Mem- 
bers of the training program, and trainees from the various city^ide 
and local training groups, have run sessions and workshops and 
offered presentations at national conferences in bilingual education, 
anthropology, and multicultural education and'parent fnvolvement. 

Prior to the Chicago bilingual mandate and the Office of Civil Rights 
plan of 1976. there was virtually no parental involvement of signifi- 
cance in bilingual education in Chicago, despite state and federal legis- 
lation. Bilingual advisory councils were token in nature, with officers 
usually appointed by parent or bilingual coordinators or the principal, 
to comply with the law but not with the spirit of the law. 

During the first year of the training program, training staff worked 
closely with the Office of Civil Rights plan for bUingual education. 
Members assisted in establishing goals, objectives, and bylaws con- 
cerning parent involvement and training. As a result of this work, and 
the advocacy stance of the Institute in relation to leadership training 
in bilingual education, the following changes have taken place in the 
system: 

1 . The public schools have institutionalized the training of parents 
fi>r involvement in advisory committees and have allocated re- 
Sources for such training. 

2. The city has hired a citywide parent coordinator and a number 
of training program trainees to support parental training' in 
toca4 schools and school districts. 

•i. The' Bureau of Multilingual Education has instituted a citywide 
bilingual advisory council. Staff of the training program have 
been asked to help train this advisory council. 
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Generally, parents are now viewed by the Chicago public school 
syiitem as important contributors to bilingual programs, and ways are 
beinu sought to train them and to incorporate them into classrooms 
and committees. This has made all our efforts worthwhile. 
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Parent/Community Involvement 
in the Mississippi Choctaw Bilingual 
Education Program 



KennithH. York 



The issue of involving Indian parents and Indian communities in bi- 
lingual programs predominantly structured for other Americans ha^ 
beert a great concern for educators, anthropologists, linguists, and 
government officials. Getting Native American Indians enthused and 
excited; about bilingual education as deflned by the Congress of the 
United States has been o^ie of the greatest challenges for most Ameri- 
can Indian bilingual programs. The purpose of this paper is not to de- 
scribe.probleros in involving Indian parents/communities In bilingual 
education programs, but to report on how one American Indian tribe, 
the Mississippi Choctaws, has attempted to involve Choctaw pa*ronts 
and Choctaw communities. 



The Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians is composed of approxt< 
mately 3 JOO Choctaw Indians located on or near seven reservation 
communities in east central Mississippi* Members of this tribe are the 
descendants of those Choctaws who refused to leave their homeland 
when the majority of the Choctaws were removed west of the Mis^ 
sissrppi River during the "Trail of Tears * of the 1830s, 1840s, 1850s, 
and 1903. Living in an unfriendly macrosociety, the Choctaw Indians 
have retained their ethnic identity (wgj^over W percent are classified 
as "fullbloods" by the Bureau of Ipdian Affairs) and native language 
^roughly 86 percent of the people speak Choctaw in their homes) by 
purposely not assimilating to any noticeable extent with the other 
races surrounding them. Since the removals the Mississippi Choctaws 
have lived as an isolated, poverty stricken, rural minority in the are:* 
which once belonged to the Choctaw Natioflu Today the dominant 
population is composed of **Biacks" and •'Whites.** 

In 1962« 84 J percent of Choctaw households made less then $2,000 
annual cash income, whereas, in 1968, only 34,8 percent of Choctaw 
households made less than $2,000.* Despite a slight increase in employ- 
ment and income in the 1970s, the majority of the Mississippi Choctaw 
people are still below the poverty line since the average Choctaw 
household contains 5.5 members. 



The MissLHsippi Band of Choctaw Indians 
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ChocUw Langaage 

There are numerous dialects of Choctaw spoken in the seven com- 
munities today. These communities are patterned after tradittona) 
Choctaw villages or towns, and many have retained their traditional 
names, Thesj^ are W) Peart River <Bihi AyasaK (2) Tucker ilmokla 
Ayasa). (3) 'Standing Pine44Ttyak Hikiya^ Ul Bed Water (Oka 
HommaK (5^ Big Creek <Bok Cito), (6) Silver striped Skunk iKoni 
Huta), and (7) Red Creek <Bok Hommah There are also dialectical 
variationii between the Choctaws in Mississippi and Oklahoma. How* 
ever, a native speaker of the language does not have insurmountable 
problems with the language and with the dialects* The Chickasaw Ian- 
guage IS also closely related to Choctaw, and some linguists believe 
that the two tribes spoke the same language in times past* 

The Ch^taw language has had a written form for over 150 years* 
The school system developed by early missionaries and supfH>rted by 
the Choctaw Nation before the removals of the nineteenth century 
used textbooks printed in English and Choctaw* The "public'* system 
which began in the neighborhood churches in the 1890$ utilized a bi- 
lingual approach* Unfortunately, this practice did not continue when 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs initiated the present system in 1918-20. 
Furthermore, printed materials were taken to Oklahoma during the 
rft^movalH. When bilingual education came tc the Choctaw schools in 
1974, there was very little printed material in the Choctaw language; 
thus, the majority of the Mississippi Choctaw people were illiterate in 
thtMfd^n tankage. 

School System 

Thr Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA> school system operates elemen- 
tary ' neighborhood" schools in five of the seven reservation com- 
munities and a K 12 school in another. The remaining community. Bok 
Hommu. is the <imaltest and most distant community and sends its chil- 
dren to a- toeai public school. This BI A system has an enrollment of 
over 1.250 students and employs approximately 65 classroom teachers. 
Only a «^mall percentage of these teachers are Mississippi Choctaws* 
and they are the only teachers who can speak the native language of 
the students. The opportut»ity to receive formal education is relatively 
nfw for the Mi^inissippi Choctaws. The present system was set up in 
t91M 20. hut a high school was not established until 196^. Prior to that 
time, very few Choctaws completed high school because of social 
(segregated Miss^issippi society! and economic reasons. 

The six BIA schools range from the original frame school buildings 
€*€>nstrurted in 1920 to a modern elementary and high school complex. 
In terms of physical plant and equipment, the BIA schools rank among 
the best in the state of MissisMppi. 

Sime the (^hoctaw communities are scattered, almost all Choctaw 
students are bused. However, boarding facilities are provided in the 
three largest (*hortaw .>t^hoots. 
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Pre b lU n gual Education 

Th*^ Misisissippi ChocUws did not b^gin to reevaluate the BIA school 
system until 1967. During the era of community action programs, the 
Choetaw Tribe actively sought new programs which would meet the 
heeds of children from Choctaw speaking homes. Receiving a grant 
ffbm the National FoUow Through Office* the tribal offlcUls selected 
the Tucson Early Educational Model (TEEM) under the assumption 
that TEEM utilized a bilingual approach since the model had worked 
with Mexican American children in Arizona.^ However, due to various 
factors, TEEM provided only an oral translation model with Choctaw 
paraprofessionals serving as translators. Bilingual bieuHural emphasis 
in teacher education was not provided for the Choctaw staff in the 
Follow Throtigh Program. * 

After three years of JEEM, the Choctaw Tribal Council established 
the Choctaw Board of Education which had as its sole purpose to be the 
governing authority in Choctaw education. The CBE requested the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to evaluate the entire Choctaw Indian Agency 
School System. The evaluation report An Education Evaluation: The 
Clinetaw and Ckitimachi Schools (197B}, was prepared under the di- 
rection of Robert Rebert, who was an employee at the BIA Educa^ 
tional Resources Center in Albuquerque, New Mexico* One of the main 
recommendations made by Rebert et al. was the establishment of bi- 
tingiial bicultural instruction for Choctaw children attending the Choc- 
taw schools/ losing the evaluation report prepared by BIA, the Mis- 
sissij^pi Choctaw Tribe submitted proposals to the Title VII Office of 
Bilingual Education. 



Target Population 

Almost alt Choctaw children are fluent speakers of Choctaw when 
they enter school; the remainder, for the most part, comprehend Choc- 
taw. Choctaw adults use the language in almost all community circum- 
stances among themselves. The same is true for children, teenagers, 
and young adults. Most children speak little or no English when they 
enter school. Those who do not speak Choctaw upon entrance into the 
school system tend to fall to peer pressure and acquire Choctaw, 
usually at great expense to their English. Thus, Choctaw is considered 
to be the native language of the children. This has occurred despite the 
emphasis on English as the medium of instruction by the BIA system. 

The exclusive use of English as the school language had several 
consequences:* 

1. Because English was used as the medium of instruction, basic 
content areas t social studies, math, science, etc.) suffered, since 
the children had limited understandingof the teacher. 

2. The pupils were not acquiring basic lexicon in Choctaw, i.e.. the 
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nain«fs of birds, animals, trees, colors, numbers, afid other areas 
of the native vocabulary. 

3. Since Choctaw was not used in the ctassroom. a digiossie sttua- 
tton had arisen, which is deHned in the formal-lnforniBi context. 
Many of the Choctaw people, especially the younger speakers, 
were virtually incapable of carrying on a discourse in the native 
language in formal situations, such as in' public meetings, even . 
when it was crucial that they do so. This type of diglossia is 
extremely harmful lo community interaction. 

4. Children failed to learn adequate English because of the un- 
structured way in Which English was used in the classroom. 
English was not a subjectt but was the medium of instruction. 
The general tendency was for the children to learn enough 
"phrase book" English for them to.get through the day. Con- 
siderable evidence showed that the grammatical structures of 
English were not used productively by the chiidren, 

"Bilingual Education for the Choctaws of Mississippi 

In July 1974 the Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians was awarded a 
.bilingual education grant under Title VII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. There were two major purposes of the 
grant: (1 ^ to plan and develop a bilingual education basic program to be 
implemented^n grades K-3 of the Choctaw schools by fall 1975 and (2) 
to provide assistance of tuition* books, fees, and stipends for twelve 
Choctaw st*(derits to pursue B.S. degrees in elementary education. 
Known ^ Bilingual Education for Choctaws of Mississippi (BECOM), 
this projedi ha^ served as an exemplary program rfor other Native 
American Indian bilingual education efforts* 

Rationale for Parent/^'^mmunity Involvement in the Program 

Probably, the first learning experience every chifH receives is from 
the parent and the home. The home environment is impomnt in the 
development of the child s self Concept. Parents and others with whom 
the child comes in contact have? a responsibility for helping a child feel 
worthy, loved, and wanted, and a contributing member of the family 
and society. The Choctaw child is taught to have pride in the Choctaw 
culture. 



Parent Involvement Activities 

r 

An essential aspect of the Choctaw bilingual program is parent in- 
volvement. The value of sjtrong parental support in developing an 
adequate educational program is recognized. 

Choctaw parents serve on the Advisory Board for BECOM. Repre- 
!$entatives from each of the communities make up the Advisory Board* 
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which rmimmends changes in the progranit provides community 
put into the uduitnistratton* and formulates future direction and plans 
iw the BRCOM Program. Each representative must be a parent of a 
child or children receiving bilingual instruction in the Choctaw 

schools. 

Other activities of Advisory Board members include orientation to 
bilingual education, review of duties and responsibilities* election of 
officers, and literacy training in the native language. 

« Some Choctaw parents serve as parent/community aides. The 
activities performed by parent aides vary* but they can be classified 
into three major areas: 

A. ly^mnnst rations Qualified parents demonstrate or teach con- 
cepts or skills which relate to the Choctaw culture, e.g., weav- 
ing baskets, beading sashes, etc. 

B. Stt^rfjtellinq, Music, or Dance Parents come to the class- 
rooms to tell stories from Choctaw folklore, teach Choctaw 
songs* and entertain the children with Choctaw music and 
dances. 

C. Spvrial Events and Activities Parents are requested to 
i*ssist in school learning experiences. The children are urged to 
bring their parents to school when there are special activities 
which include both Choctaw and non-Choctaw cultural events. 

Each Choctaw child is encouraged to take home ^me evidence of the 
bilingual learning experiences received at school, e.g., completed 
written exercises, creative writing, arts or crafts, school books. The 
Choctaw child and parent may review some concept being discussed in 
social studies, or ttifgchild may request help from family members in 
identifying Choctaw names of plants or insects for a science lesson or 
report. 

In order to enhance parent involvement with instructional materials, 
community literacy programs have been instituted. It is important 
th^rt the child's educational program be favorably accepted and rein- 
forced at home. This in turn helps to improve the attitude and achieve- 
ment of the child at school. The objectives of this aspect of the pro- 
gram are ( U to build rapport with the parents through adequate com- 
munication; f2) to help the parents of Choctaw children attending 
school, and other interested members of the Choctaw community, to 
understand the school curricjulum; (3) to solicit their help in develop- 
ing the instructional program: i4\io gain their support in implement- 
ing the program: i5Uo clarny conflicting values and goals; and ($) to 
provide literacy training in the school orthography so that parents can 
tutor children in the native language. 
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Parent f nvuiv^meiit iit EvaluaUon 

During the past t«fo school years, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
^chcKil administrators have qaestioned the effectiveness and parental 
support of bilinsuat education in the Choctaw schools. As part of the 
overall evaluation of the proin'am, parent questionnaires were ad- 
ministered to parents of children in kindergarten through third 
grades. The questionnaires were given to parents by the Choctaw- 
speaking aides during summer break. Responses indicated that most 
Choctaw parents feel that it is important for their children to learn 
Mh Choctaw and Eng{ij%h languages,^ The results of the question- 
naires were published in the local community newspaper to gain other 
parental support for bilingual education in the Choctaw schools, 

* Native American Wrlter*» Workshop 

During 1978 the Center for Applied Linguistics^ American Indian 
l^roferams, funded a writer's workshop for the BECOM program* The 
workshop was conceived as a mechanism to train Choctaw staff, many 
of whom are parents, to write about their ex^riences and to combine 
the written experienceslnto Choctaw literature for the program. Most 
of the workshop was conducted in the Choctaw language. About 
twenty Choctaw staff participated in the first writer*s workshop. A 
second writer s workshop was conducted to (1) continue skill develop- 
ment in writing Choctaw materials and <2) approach a creative writing 
stage for the majority of the participants. 

. In the two workshops, pictures or concrete items were utilia^ed as 
support for beginning writing. Each person was asked to choose items 
or pictures and write about them. Everyone had an opportunity to 
share his her writing, and the entire group gave critiques to improve 
the writing. Once the critiques had been provided, the writer was re- 
quired to draw illustrations to further clarify the written material. 

The responses to the two writer*s workshops were positive. There 
were numerous comments to continue the workshops and to include an 
illustrator's workshop to increase the quality of the materials. 

The BKCOM Project has conducted follow-up sessions since the 
initial two workshops. Other workshops are being planned which will 
include reading, writing, and illustrating. It is the opinion of the staff 
and this writer that conducting writer*s workshops in the native lan> 
guage. such as the Choctaw language^ has a great potential for high im- 
pact on community involvement and for ensuring implementation of bi- 
lingual education for Choctaw Indians. 

\ Conciusittn 

Almost all fedt*rally subsidi^^ed educational programs for minority 
populations re<{uire some involvement of parents and communities. 
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Involvimifnt q( Indian parents and Indian communities in bilingual 
education programs has to include emphasis on Indian culture and 
language. Most Indian parents have to feel comfortable about the pro^ 
gram and have some basic understanding of the purpose to truly sup> 
port hilinguat education. Bilitiguai instruction often eliminates serious 
probiemiii in conflicting values between the school and the home* 

One uf the unique characteristics of the Mississippi CboctaWs has 
been their belief in true bilingual development utilizing both ChtK^aw 
and mm Choctaw cultures and tanguagfis. The Choctaw .parents wish 
for their children not only to be educated, but to be educated Choc- 
taw}i. 
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Parent Advisory Councils Serving . 
Spanish-^English Bilingual Projects 
Funded under ESEA Title Vn ' - 

Norberto Cruz^Jr. 

Bilinf^uSl education funded under ESEA Title ^11 provides for 
parent and community involvement in alt aspects of program planning* 
implementation, and evaluation. Parent advisory councils have been 
the vehicles for this involvement in bilingual programs! A year-long 
research project identifying roles and functions of parent advisory 
councils serving Spanish-English bilingual projects funded under 
^SEA Title VII was recently completed by the author of this paper* 
from the literature \|eviewed in preparation for the study, it was 
evident that roles and functions of parent advisory councils serving bi- 
itngua< projects funded under ESEA Title VII have not beeii udequate- 
ly specified nor have all the rules and regulations been strictly 
followed by some local education agencies receiving Title VII monies. 

In the Bilingual Education Act of 1968; there was no language" which 
^ mandated parent/community participation through an advisory coun* 
ciK committee, or other group* It did, however, state: 

Applications for gfrants. . t may be ^ipproved by the Commissioner only , 
if. . . the pro-am set forth in the application is consistent, with criteria 
established by the Commismoner. . . * 

This provision gave the Commissioner the right to develop criteria 
which local and state educational agencies were required to meet in 
order to qualify for Title VII funds. In 1971 criteria for c^igibiltty of 
Title VII funds were printed in the Manual for Project Applicants and 

The Matrual stated: ' . / 

A firojert advisory group whirh consists of parents and community 
representatives should be formed before the project proposed is pre- 
•pared and should continue to be involved at all stages* of the project's 
development and operation. 

Tb«* XfnnUal did not mandate parent advisory eounciJIs, which is 
evident by the word "should'*; such wording was a suggestioll rather 
than a regulation. 

In Mary of 1974. hearings were held in Washington. D,C.. and in New 
' Vork City before the General Subcommittee on ^ucatton of the Com- 
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mtttet* iin4-:ducatton and L4bt>r. Hearings were h<p!d on H,R. 1085. H.R. 

ind H.R. 11464 which wert* htfls proposed to amend ESEA Titfe 
VIl, The testimony at the hearings revealed the importance of parent/ 
Community involvement in bilingual programs. Recommendations for 
revKtonn of re^^ulations by the National Advisory Committee on the 
Kdueation of Bilingual Children reflerted the views of witnesses giving 
testimony, as well as the views of committee members. The recom- 
mendaliiin on advisory groups read as follows: 

rt*lfrrin>{ !o ad^i^iry (groups the word m'ly he changed to shall and 
thai th<* K'^tfrd^nffd <ffhf r*i added after secnndary srhoot students/ 

The Hilingual Education Act of. 1974. )in part because of recom- 
mehdations by the National Advisory Committee on the Education of 
Hilir.ijual- Children, mandated participation by parents of children en- 
rolled in bilingual programs. Specifically, the law read as follows: • 

An ;jpphrat!on for a program of bilingual education shall be developed 
m «»unsu!tation with parents of children of limited English speaking 
thilitv. tfa«*hers. and. where applicable, secondary school students, in 
the arras to hr served, and assurances shall be given In the appHeation 
that, .ifter the application has been approved under this title, the appli 
<Mnt will priivid. f<tr participation by a committee composed of, and 
M U««tt'd by. such parents and* in the ease of secondary schools, repre 
vffit a!!v««s of HPfondary schi>oI students to be served.* 

TbeN^tilingual Kducation Act which now mandated parental involve- 
ment made it possible for new rules and regulations to be written for 
those agencies applying for Title VII funds. Rules and regulations 
whu'h renerted the language of the new act were incorporated into the 
'Cntena ft»r governing Grants Awards" which appeared in the 
hVd, ralR^ fp.<f, ronJune IK 1976. 

KveVi ys \ih the legislation mandating participation by a "committee*' 
^known as an ^advisory group" in the rules and regulations), the quan 
iny and «{uahty of participation has been a concern to school officials 
and <'iti/ens. The functions of parent advisory councils vary from 
projiTt Ui projei't, a fact revealed in a report entitled Federal Pro- 
(^nims SuppnrtfTfif Ktluratif^ml Chantfe. The report stated: "dome 
rtiuncils' ftmctions are^ purely ceremonial whereas others seem to 
.i(*t ually contribute to policy.*'' 

From a review of literature dealing with legislation and administra- 
tiv«» poliries on parent ad isory councils in bilingual education pro- 
i(rams. it is evident that a true lack of direction for the advisory coun- 
nt exists. Kunriions mentioned in the 1971 Manual for Applicants and 
(intfft^ f s were recommended guidelines and not mandated. In 1976. 
the F^fUrnl R^qister included **Criteria for Governing Grants 
Awards** fof bilingual programs, which now required parental involve- 
.ment. but there still existed a lack of precise direction with respect to 
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tht* rolfsi and functions of thi? parent advisory councils serving bi- 
Uni^ua! education. 

It ts assumed that if parent advisory councils in bilingual education 
are to function properly and to contribute to the program^ roles and 
functions of the councils should be clearly defined in order for all 
parties to adequately fulfill their respective responsibilities. The 
authiir. being aware of the tack of direction for advisory councils, 
derided to do research with respect to roles and functions of advisory 
counetU on bilingual education. The research study was a dissertation 
erupted "An Invejitigation of the Roles and Functions of Parent Advi- 
<»iiry Councils Serving Spanish English Bilingual Projects Funded 
under KSKA Title VII/' The research was started in September 1976 
and completed in June 1978. 

The author's nrimary purpose in the study was to identify and 
examine the mien and functions of parent advisory councils in bi- 
linKual education programs. In order to accomplish this purpose, it 
seemed appropriate to investigate the perceptions oT project di- 
rectors, schawl principals, and parent advisory council chairpersons re- 
garding the operation of advisory councils. Twenty-one Spanish- 
Knglish bilingual projects funded under Title VII were randomly 
Nelecled for the study. A project director* principal, and advisory 
council chairperson from each of the twenty one projects were chosen 
t*i be participants in the nationwide research study. The aforemen- * 
tioned particioants were chosen for the study because of their working 
relationship with the parent advisory council. 

After an extensive review of literature, four roles were identified 
lor councils: advisor, supporter, director, and nonsupporter. The four 
nil«»s wi re liefined for the participants in the research as follows: 

Adf fSf*r the council assists school officials by making reeommen 
dations ci»nct*rning the total bilingual program 

Suppf^rf^ r: the council interprets the program to the community 
and i^iv t's support u> the goals and objectives developed by school 

rfficial> 

D^n rtnr: the council has an influential role in formulating policy ^ 
and actively solicits community support for or against proposed 
or existing pt^licies ^ 

S'^fffsuppttrtf r: the council reacts against the bilingual program 
.md dm-s not support decisions made by school officials 



Variou'i functions were also identified under the three program 
areas of plannini^. implementation, and evaluation. 

Prnqrnm planntfHj. textbiHik selection, course selection, budget 
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planning, development of objectives, identification of needs, and 
pUffning of school facilities 

program implementation: identification of community resources 
and public relations, interpretation of the bilingual program to 
the community, curriculum support, personnel poUc^es, and in- 
service traininjr 

Program ei^tuation: evaluation of students, teachers, adminis- 
trator.^» program, parent advisory council, community, and objec* 
tives 

The role and function descriptors were incorporated into a question- 
naire in which the participants were asked to rank the roles and 
functions under each program area according to primacy. The sixty- 
three participants surveyed in the research study were also asked to 
answer questions concerning the organizational format, procedures, 
and composition of the advisory councils they represented. Responses 
were received from 67 percent of the chairpersons, 71 percent of the 
principals, and 95 percent of the project directors. Combined re- 
sponses from the three groups of participants equaled 77 percent. 

The study revealed that parent advisory coiinctls serving Spanish* 
Knglish bilingual projects were similar to advisory councils described 
by the literal ur** with respect to: the organizational format of coun- 
cils; the method of choosing chairpersons; the time, place, and fre- 
quency of meetings; the term of membership; and the method of 
making decisions. The majority of councils represented had organiza- 
tional formats with rules that were either written or understood. 
(*hairpersons were generally elected by the entire council. The 
majority of councils had meetings in the schools, once a month and in 
the evenings when the rate of attendance is higher. A one-year term of 
memhtTship was specified in 65.3 percent of all responses. The method 
of making decisions by simple majority (51 percent) was the most 
prevalent, according to the responses received. The major differences 
relatini,^ to the mechanics of organization in councils were how the 
general membership was chosen and the number of members on a 
council. The literature indicated that general membership is most 
often attained by an election; however, in the councils surveyed in this 
study, general membership was most often achieved by volunteering 
one\ services. The councils represented were composed of ten to fif- 
teen or more than twenty members, which differs slightly from the 
recommt nded number of fifteen to twenty members. 

It was evident from the data analyzed that there existed significant 
agreement within each group of chairpersons, principals, and project 
directors in regard to the ranking by importance of the roles and 
funrtu>ns cif parent advisory councils. The analysis of the data in- 
dicated that the role of advisor was ranked first, followed by the roles 
of supporter, director, and nonsupporter, in that sequence. Identifica- 
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tuin ut' ne^fdn and development of objectives were ranked first and 
set'ond. reHpectively, in the program area of planning. Under the pro- 
Kram area M implementation, interpretation of the program and public 
relatian*i ^^e^e ranked first and second, respectively. Under the third 
area o( program evaiuation, the respondents ranked evaluation of the 
btlinguat prt>gram fir?it and the evaluation of its objectives second. 

The foHowmg conclunions from the study are based on several activ- 
ities or situation** which are not desirable and probably havr* a nega- 
tive effect on bilingual programs. Over one third of the respondents 
indicated that the hoard of education or the superintendent had not 
developed a formal plan or statement giving recognition to the counciL 
Also, over half of the respondents stated that limits of authority were 
not specified by either the board of education or the superintendent. It 
in not known why most of the councils represented did not have the 
formal rec«ignition of the board or the superintendent. With respect to 
limits of authority, an advisory council needs to be cognizant of what it 
can do and also know the acceptable procedures for successful accom- 
plishmeni of duties. The literature reviewed for this study was explicit 
in regard to the limits of authority by emphasizing that councils were 
more efficient w hen limits were specified. 

The instances of noncompliance by some councils not having at least 
half of the membership comprised of parents with children enrolled in 
the bilingual program were very small, with only 6.1. percent of the re- 
spondents indicating this to be the situation in the councils they repre- 
sented. Htmever , the instances of noncompliance by some councils not 
existing prior to the preparation of the proposal submitted to the 
Office of Hihngual Kducation were unusually high, v^ith 34.1 percent of 
the re^ipondents indicating this to be the case. This Item on the ques- 
tionnaire had a nonresponse rate of 10.2 percent, which was the 
highest nonresponse rate on the entire ({uestionnaire. The 10.2 per- 
cent of nonrespondentH to the ^uestion of parent advisory councils 
existing pru>r to the preparation of the proposal submitted to the 
Office of Hilingual Kducation is alarming. If the nonrespondents did 
not know w hether or not their respective councils existed prior to the 
prt»paration of the proposal, they were derelict in their responsibility 
to know the Bilingual Kducation Act and the rules developed by the 
r.S. Ofl'ireof Kducation with respect to bilin ual education and parent 
advisory councils. If, on the other hand, the nonrespondents did not 
wish to answer m the negative when, in fact, they were aware that 
their rt^sprrtivr councils had not existed prior to the preparation of the ' 
proposal, these participants were concealing a violation by local school 
administ rators and or loral school boards. 

The MA percent nf respondents who indicated that their respec- 
tive loral education agencies were in noncompliance with the existence 
•♦f priren! advisory councils prior to the preparation of the proposal are 
to he commended for revealing ccmditions which definitely need in- 
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vestiKation. Several questions come to mind when rejfiewing the fact 
that a tittle over one third of bilingual projects do not have existing 
parent advisory councils prior to the preparation of the proposal. 
First, do these local education agencies in noncompHanee ever convene 
an advisory group after the project is funded? Second, if, in fact, an 
advisory council is formed, it is just a rubber stamp for what has 
already been developed by the local school board and/or school 
administrators? Third, are the local education ageocies in nooi^- 
pliance cmly interested in federal funds without affording the parents' 
of bilingual children an opportunity to participate in the development 
of the bilingual education program which will directly affect their chil- 
dren? fourth, wjiy has there not been closer scrutiny by the Office of 
Bilinjjual Education with respect to parent advisory councils? Fifth, 
why has there not been a booklet developed with general and specific 
guidelines (roles and functions) for parent advisory councils funded 
under Title VII? These questions are indeed very difficult to answer 
without doing objective research. Hcpefully, if research h done to 
answer :hese questions, solutions will be developed to remedy the 
problems caused by the present lack of answers. 

During the preparation of this paper, information was obtained from 
the Office of Bilingual Education which indicates an effort to ensure 
compliance by Itn-al education agencies with respect to parent advisory 
councils. Interim regulations for fiscal year 1978-79 have been devel- 
oped in aec«' 'ance'with the Bilingual Education Act of 1978 and pub- 
lished in t (tcral Regig te r on March 29. 1979, 

The inu't .m regulations contain points which have been long over- 
due. Follow inK are some of ihe highlights. Before the application is pre 
pared, the applicant agency must form an advisory council with at 
least seven members. The majority of the advisory council must be 
composed of parents of Children with limited English-speaking profi- 
ciency. Other members bn the advisory council may be persons in- 
terested in bilingual edui\ation. The regulations now require that the 
advisory council participate in three ways: (11 assist in the planning of 
the project. C» review drafts for the applicant agency, and (3) prepare 
comments on the application submitted to the Office of Bilingual 
Kducation. 

The significant change in these interim regulations is that the 
applicant agencies must allow the advisory council to parUcipate. The 
regulations alsi> state that the applicant agency shall produce docu- 
nientation that the advisory council did, in fact, participate in the de- 
velopment of the proposal. The applicant agency must also include 
comments on the application made by the advisory council with re- 
spect to the proposal. .After the proposal has been reviewed by the 
Office « ; Bilingual Education and approved for funding, the 
regulations state that an advisory committee must continue in the 
participatitin of ih«' bilingual program. Prior to these regulations, the 
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language had not differentiated between an advisory eouncU and an 
advii&ory committee. The difference now ts that the advisory council 
participates in the development of the proposal and the advisory com* 
mittee participates after the profH>sai has been accepted. A majority of 
thi* advisory committee must be parents of children with limited 
English i^peaking proficiency. In bilingual projects that ^erve second- 
ary school students, the regulations provide for secondary school 
students on the advisory committee. An advisory council member may 
also be a member of the advisory committee. Finallyi assurances must 
be given by the applicant agency that after the application has been 
approved, the applicant agency shall provide for continuing consulta- 
tion with and participation by tKe advisory committee. 

These new regulations for applicant agencies with respect to parent 
advisory councils committees indicate an effort by the Office of Bi- 
lingual Education to assure parent/community involvement in bilin- 
gual programs. The point must be made, however, that even though 
Congress has mandated parental involvement in bilingual programs 
and the Office of Bilingual Education has written regulations for appli- 
cant agencies ensuring parental involvement* there. still exists a lack 
of specific roles and functions for parent advisory councils/com- 
mittees. 

In summary, as revealed by the study, councils not knowing their 
limits of authority have difficulty in fulfilling roles and in executing 
functions. Advisory councils, therefore, must know their specific roles 
and functions. Parent advisory councils/committees should not* how- 
ever, operate unchecked. They should be evaluated on a continual 
basis with specified performance indicators. It is imperative to point 
out that before advisory councils/committees are evaluated, a com- 
plete program to familiarize the council/committee members with 
their responsibilities be initiated, that roles and functions be specified, 
and that goals and objectives be developed. Only then can objective 
evaluation>i of parent advisory councils/committees take place. 

f:</?7f>r\ SnU- On June 29. 1979. proposed rules for the Bilingual 
Education Program were published in the Federal Register, These 
rules, when finalised, will govern operation of the program beginning 
in fiscal year 1980. Regulations regarding parent advisory councils and 
rommittees remain basically the same as those presented in the in- 
terim regulations of March 29. 1979. 
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Parental Participation in 
Bilingual Education 

Alberto M. Ockoa 

Introduction ^ 

The primary tasks of schools aro to dev< lop the teariiing competence 
of students^ to enhance the competence students to cope with the 
demands of our society in which they must function* and to provide the 
satisfactions and a mentally healthy environment intrinsic to the well^ 
being of alt students i White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
1970 K 

The enactment of federal a^d state educational legislation in the last 
ten years to assist schools in addressing the educational needs of un- 
derachieving and limited English-speaking students has sharpened 
awareness of the need to involve parents in the educational process of 
schools, in a collaborative relationship to provide the best possible 
education for these students. 

This paper is intended for those who are interested in planning and 
implementing parent involvement at the district and io^al school 
levels. Experience has shown that while there is no lack of concern in 
the communities of limited English students and of students who are 
underachieving in schooK those community members who assume 
collaborative responsibility with the school for improving its educa- 
tional services are in need of skills to give their contribution a maxi- 
mum usefulness. The same can be said of school personnel concerned 
with providing programs that have the input and support of the school 
community* It is hoped that this- paper will help school personnel and 
bilingual program planners identify strategies and activities for in- 
voiving parents in the educational process of schools. 

The first part examines the need for parent participation in the ed- 
ucation of their children and outlines a process for identifying the 
sociocultural characteristics of the school community— for curriculum 
planning, for understanding the cultural and social characteristics of 
the community, and for establishing a solid basis for the developing 
school community relationship. The second part presents three ap- 
proaches to involving the community in the development and imple- 
mentation of educational programs that reflect the needs, wants, and 
concerns of parents. The third part suggests activities for generating 
parent involvement, interest, and support in the improvement of ed- 
ucational programs and curricula. 
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Parent Participation 
in tiitf Education Children 

There is a strong tradition in the United States that apubli? schbot 
Hhould be responiible to the community it serves. Local school boards, 
PTAs, editc^tif Ki^a^encies. aud the local schoot community all attest 
to the main8treanna>«iety's accepUnce of this tradition. It fits well 
with St ciety's view of itself as democratic: indeed, public education is 
counted among the most imporlat;: of our democratic institutions 
< Rivera Santos et al.. 1978 K "Democracy is government by the petfple 
in that it is the system within the people, the members of a community, 
who participate in the determination of policy for the community as a 
whole" (Cohen, 1961. pp. 316 317). - 

As Aleshire «1970> and Arhsteia a969» point out. in a democratic 
society the education of children requires th*t schools consider the 
foliowingtprtnciples: 

1. Educational planning shot Id not be done without the participa- 
tion of its clients* 

2. Parental participation involves collective decision making, for 
the commitment made by the participants will motivate them 
toward practical implementation of planned action. 

3. Parental participation ensures accurate decisions* speeds up the 
process of change, and creates active leadership. It provides a 
forum for the exchange of priorities. 

Furthermore. Benettos 1 1971, p* 5) in addressing community involve- 
ment in a participatory democracy states that— 

I^retsion making is the process whereby people discuss* decide* plan, and 
imptemfnt those decisions that affect their lives. This requires that the 
decision making process be continuous and significant, direct* rather 
than through represenlaltves. and organized around issues instead of 
pecHonafitie^i. 

It is not strange, therefore, that a growing body of judicial decisions 
and ifnacted iegisiation affirms the responsibility of public schools to 
all students. With respect to culturally and Hnguistlcally distinct 
students. Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964: HEW May 25* 1970 
Mei^orandum; l.au v. Sickols (1974): the Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity Act U974J: and the federally funded ESEA Title I and Title VII 
, programs clearly require public schools to actively involve parents in 
the education of their children. Explicitly and implicitly* current law 
and state and federal mandates affirm that the instructional programs 
must take into consideration the concerns* the views, and the values of 
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the communities to which linguisttically and culturally distinct 
studenti* betonK. Widespread recognition exists that for a Itnguistical- 
iy and cuUuraUy distinct student tu experience school membership and 
community identity as compatible and mutually supportive is certainly 
a positive element in any school experience. In short, there are many 
reasons why educational program planners, administrators, and 
implemen^ors need and seek an open, participatory, and collaborative 
relationship with the communities of linguistically distinct students 
tRivera Sanlcrsei al.. 1978K 

In regard to establishing school community relationships. Clasky et 
al. it97:^, pp. 1 85^ discuss four basic questions about school-coni- 
munity collaboration: 

1. Whf^ rnllahnrati f give people more voice in an institution 
that affects I hem. To reduce feelings otl>owerIessness and 
alienation resulting from unresponsive bureaucracies* To con- 
tribute to a 'sense of community." To improve and coordinate 
the ways ?^chools use community resources tWenrich the school 
program. 

2. What rfmitfthPHs an' wt^cewoiir^ effective collaboration f 
People feel personal, group, and community interests are at 
stake so i hey identify a problem or goal and begin to prescribe a 
solution. They have a base of support, feel competent as a 
group, and operate well in an environment when there is a sup- 
portive cl^niate and collaboration. 

:t. What skill.s art nt rt ssnrtif Communication skills and the ability 
to exchange ideas, information, criticisms person to person, 
person to group. Jind group to group. Planning skills. Leader- 
ship skills in defining problems, setting goals, examining alter- 
natives, designing a strategy, assessing resource needs, design- 
ing evaluation. 

4. Hou do lit iudqr sum^ssf Successful collaboration can be 
measured in terms of purposes for school community cotlabora 
tion. e.g., through number/types of people involved in planning, 
evaluating, and itnpiementing school programs; the number of 
<ip{M»rt unities for contributions; indicators of increased inter 
action and cooperative ai t ion; evidence of a comprehensive plan 
f{ir public participation; and number /types of programs and 
personm*! available ii> s\ uder s. y 

Yei for many school administrators and teachers, the school-com- 
munity collaboration is more easily sought than achieved. This is 
evident ip the frusifation expressed by some professionals planning 
bilingual education programs, and it is more sadly evident in existing 
bilingual programs where the lack of reaisch<M>l community participa- 
tion and collaboration is apparent iRivera Santos etal.. 1978K 
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Gordon L. Lippitt (1965), in hia discussion of sdiool-icoininunity col- 
jaboration, feels that the desirable statR of affairs is one in which there 
is trust established between the community and the school leadership. 
With rt^ferefice to establishing an educational climate that is open, 
direct, trusting, and committed to the academic needs of linguistically 
and culturally distinct students, eight factors are suggested by Fox et 
al. 11975)/ 

1 . Respect Schools shottid be places where there are self-respect* 
ing individuals, in a positive climate where there ar?^ no put- 

^ downs, 

2. Trust Trust is reflected in one*s confidence that others can be 
counted on to behave in an hdnest way. 

3^ Higk Momle People with high morale feel good about what Is 
happening. ^ , 

4. Opportimities for Input Every person desires the opportunity 
to contribute his her ideas and to know that they have been 
considered. 

5. (%mtinuou¥ Academic and Social Growtk Each person needs 
to develop additional academic, social* and physical skills^ 
knowledge, and attitudes. 

tf. Cok^'sn^neifs Members should feel part of the school-commu* 
nity and should collaborate towards making the school run 
effectively. 

7. School Reneu^t Diversity and pluralism are valued. The 
school should be able to organize improvement projects rapidly 
and efficiently » with an absence of stress and conflict. 
• M.. ( anrtg Every individual in the school should feel that other 
personis^ are concerned about him/her as a human being. 

« 

The ei^ht factors are presented as applicable to the school organiza- 
tion and their quality as dependent on the practices and programs of 
the schiml operations. In reference to critical determinants that pro- 
vide for a positive sch(K>l climate, the following factors are discussed 
further by Fox et al. a973. pp, 53 89h 

I . f^rohlem^solving ability in which skills are adequately developed 
ti> re;lch effective solutions quickly. There should be well* 
developed structures and procedures for sensing the existence 
of problems, for inventing solutions, for implementing them* 
and for evaluating their effectiveness. 

•J. Improvement of school goals so that they are clearly stated and 
understood by all participants, (ioals should serve as reference 
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points for making deci$ioni$» organi^sing school improvement ^ 
projects* and guiding day to day operations. 

3* Identifying and working with conflicts, re^rogniztng that conflict 
is natural and that it occurs within indtvtduatSt between them, 
and t^tween groups. Conflict is accurately tdentiOed and effec- 
tively worked on. 

-.4. Effeett*'e communications which enhance interpersonal rela- 
tionships, rather than causing alienation* isolation* misundejr* 
.standings fear, and frustration* There should be emphasis on 
. sharing and problem solving. . 

5. Inyoivement in decision making in which ail participants have 
^ . an opportunity to improve the school. Decisions should be based 

cm pertinent information and decision processes that are clearly 
specified. 

6. Autonomy and accountability which balance the freedom of 
being independent and self governing with the necessity and de- 
sirabiUty of being restH>nsible for actions through reporting and 
explaining processes in achieving goals and objective?. 

7. Kffeetive teaching/tearning strategies in which' goals are 
' clearly stated 'and educators seek evaluative feedback from 

jitudents and community. ' " - 

N. Ahility^ to plan for the immediate and long range future of the 
school. J 

According to Schmuck and Rundel ( 1972* pp. 213) schools* like other 
living systems, display different degrees of openness in communica- 
tion and relationships within and between role groups. Increased con- 
tact and cooperation among the various role groups assist the entire 
Hchool to learn to respond more adapttvely to their needs* However, if 
««chool per!ionnet are to be- successful in establishing a positive school- 
community ctijnate with linguistically and culturally distinct commu- 
nittes* they mu^st be able to identify these communities. 

An imp^»rtant step towards an understanding of the social* cultural* 
and pi>liticai dynamics of the total school community is to develop and 
implement a «4ociocultural survey. Such a survey can provide a realis- 
tic 'fire^file^ of the sehtK>i community necessary for addressing the ed- 
ucational needs of linguistically and culturally distinct students. 



Siiciocuttural Sur\e> ^ 

Commjinities are dynamic, living organisms. No community, there- 
fore /can he finally ahd completely known or described. Much can be 
learned, though, about a community's demographic and cultural char- 
acteristics, its patterns of influence, its associattdnal patterns, and 
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I hi* pHvchobgical factors operatiriR wUhip it. Such knowledge about 
the eommufiity %ttat for educators seel^ing to/ffrovide appropriate 
leurninK experiences fof their students- There are several clear 
and secjuential steps for developinK a sociocuttural description of a 
school community tOchua, 1975K The descriptive process is outlined ^s 
follows. 

• The HoetucuHuraf description should provide information needed to 
answer the following «|uestions: 

# What is community invol.vement? / 

• Htiw does one establish relations with the community? 

# How does one identify the needs and concerns of the community? 

• How diH^ one use community resources? 

The persim. persons, committee, etc., responsible for developing the 
sociocultural description should bpainstprm* possible answers to the 
following questions before beginning actual research for data. This 
stf'p will help to organize the research that will follow. Questions to be 
brainstormed are: 

1. What Is Communittf Inrolvvmcntf 
\. What is the community? 

B- Who is the community for;? 

l\ How fast can a community change? 

I). What is the responsibility behind community involvement 

(rhetoric vs. action)? 
K. How can you facilitate the process of community involve* 

ment? 

2. Hnw Iht Yf^fi F*stahlish Relations with the Comviunittff 

V. Who are the key people in the community? the people of in- 

fluence^the decision makers? 
B. What kind of influence do they assert? 
(\ IIow do you become a member of the community? How can 

ynu become involved in the community? and with whom? * 
I>. What may inhibit you from establishing relations with the 

community? 

How [hp Ynu Identify tke Sfeeds and Concerns ofjke Cammu- 

A. Where should you inquire about community needs? com- 
munity concerns? 
H. What do you ask? 

l\ Who are the spokespersons for the community? ^ 
1>. Who sets priorities in the community? How .are priorities 
t'stahltshed? 
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E. What '4re thk needs and concerns of the community as you 
perceive them? 

What are the needs and concerns of the community as the 
cammuniiy residents perceive them? 

4. Hou [hp \%m Make Use of Community Re sources f ^ 
• , A. What resources are there in the community that call be used 
to implement educational prograQis? 
R. What community resources nelp faciliUte^ fKlj»eatto'^ 9ij^^ 

('. How (iu you use the communitjr tae|irii^tli(|||ifhool curjfic- 
uium? X VI • , . ♦ 

1). What Is the level Xlnterest and c«fti^tment to the use of 
community resources? and by whoin?>>*^ 

The research phase will develop information in five speeiHc areas of 
the sch(M»l community: . 

• I)emf)f(raphic characteristics 
f Cultural characteristics 

• Associaiional patterns 

• Influence patterns ^ 

• Social attrtudinal factors 

There are several questions for each of these areas (Ochoa/1975K 
They can he answered fro^n a number of sources which wi|Ibe^Usted 
later. Because of the breadth of information required for iDRe socio- 
cultural description, it is recommended that different persons. or 
ji/roups b- Riven responsibility, for each of tfie five areas described 
/i^bove. The different persons or groups can then pooUheir information 
or prepare a deseriptive community profile. The questions listed below 
should be taken as a ^uide: they should suggest othei*s to the research 
partiripants. J \ * 



1. DrnttHfrnphir (^harftefynsffcg 

A How many people five in the rommuritty? 

R, What pr .nion live together? What proportion live alone? 

C What i 'eaf(e distribution? 

I). What IS the percentaj^e of schoo^age children? 

E. What is the income distribution? 

F W^hat types^of housing are available and where are they loirated? 

< i What proportion of the community receive welfare funds? 

If. How are the people employed? Do children work? 

I How many people are unemployed? 

J What levels of education are characteristic of various segments of 

the community? 

K ^ hat religious groups are found in the community? 

L. What type of industry is present? 
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M. What recreational faciitties are available to the community? 
Where? 

Nr What elementary and secondary schooSs are used by the com* 
munity? • ^ , 

0, What meanii of transportation are available? * 

P. What hospitals, cliaics, and other services are accessible ^ the 
cumm unity? What emergency services are available? 

A. W hat languages dialects are spoken? 

B flow are families organized <e.g., what is the father role, mother 

role, child role)? 
(* Are families nuclear or extended? 
I >. What ties are there to relatives? 
K . W hat recreation do families prefer? 
V . What material Items do people value? 
(f What are ihe food preference!^ and eating habits? 
If. What holidays and events do the people consider important? 

1 . What clothing and grooming are acceptable? 
J , What do family members discuss? 

K . What TV programs do they watch? Do they listen to radio/TV pro 
grumn in languages other than English? 

L. What newspapers do. they read? What magazines do they sub- 
scribe to? 

M W^hat do they normally eat for breakfast, lunch* and dinner? 

X. Are family activities centered around school, church, sports, or 

other members of the family? 
O. What are the religious practices of the community? 
P Who are the apparent heroes- sport figures, politicians, movie 

stars, etc^? 

W What appear to be the spending patterns? Who is the bread- 
winner? What is the income level? 
R. W^hat do the people perceive as their immediate problems? 
S. ^ What types of music are popular? 
T W hat is considered unfair and fair? 
{ ' . What IS considered insulting? 

V . What rituals mark birth, puberty, marriage, and death? 
W What conduct merits scorn and ridicule? 
X What modes of artistic expression are allowed or encouraged? 
W W hat is considered funny? 

7. What folklore i stories, legends, music, dances, etc J do community 
members know? 

\ Are ! here ieUgt'»us divisions? If so, what are they? 

H Kthnic divisions? 

( * Neighborhood cliques? 

I > Wht> marries whom? 

K What kinds of barriers to association exist? 

K Are there important clubs and associations? Who is in and who is 

«nit of them? 
i f Wh^ attends what religious services? 

H Which groups buy at different shopping centers, the corner 

kffocery store, etc.? Why? 
I Who assm*iates with whom in regard to social status, occupation. 

\%ealth. age. sex? 



A. What pi>tftu*;i{ ^iynlems i*xtst? 

B Ar*» thf rt^ paw^r bUn^ks of iab<ir? employers? husint*N?ipt\»pie? 

i* l>«> many people feel powerless? Why? 

D Are there nufteitt2en« in the community? 

E. flave any ^ivU risfhtn been vtolat&d? When and how? 

V Who are the inriuentiaJ people, sroup?*. and associations in the 

fommunity? 

(i. Who influence?: whom? 

fC How dwi information flow through the community? 

r W hat <roup«i are resperted in therommunity? By whom? 

J Whut ^^roups are ji^/t respmed hy the community? Why not? 

K W ho are the decision makers - school hoard, local government, law 
t nfnrrement. etc.? A re they representative?! of the community? 

r<. StH f(t! ,\ ftdiidntal Ftirturs 

A. What are the different stereotypes that the various categories of 

people hjve of others? 
H. What self concepts do the various cateR:ories of people have? 
C What is tht sociar distance between the various categories of 

pe<»pU*.^ 

ll Who ft-els -top do*c who feels 'underdoR 7 What evidence leads 
to this feelinj^? 

K What people or j^roups are considered agitators, radicals, trouble 

makers, t tc ' Why? 
F What celebrations, demonstrations, incidents have taken place in 

the community lhat mdicate what people in the community feel 

strongly about? 

if What IS the awareness of social, justice in the f!ommunity I ways 

thtngs should b^r* 
H. What are the community members* attitudes towards community 

<hani,^e? Ih^ they rely on tradition, fears, feelings that existing 

problems an- unv^lv able? 
I W hat are the community members' attitudes toward their living 

conditions? Are they perceived as problematic? f)o they accept the 

state of rondii ions as they are? Are problematic conditions denied? 

Some hard wo^K and ingenuity will be required to develop the in^ 
format urn recjuired for the sociocuUural description. Much informa- 
tion. huwevtT. can be gathered from sources such as: 

• Tnited States Census 

• Ctmimunity fart book U'hatnber of Commerced r 

• Annual city e-ount y r<*ports 

• Histi^rical documents of the area 

• Loral ref sus information 

• Information about rommunity social services - 

• l>em<*graphir statistics 

• Feasibility studies on housing, educational services, etc. 

• Newspaper records 

• Interviews with local officials, government personnel, librarians* 
e»durat«»rs. police officials, etc. 

• ('it> county planning department 
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Thv results of such a 5»oeioeulturat description can be of great value 
til pianmTs (if education proKrams for the culturally and ttngUfSticaUy 
distinct srhtMi! community and will provide the school with a solid 
basis ft>r its developing schiHil community relationship* The descrip- 
tive profile, if made available to them, will also help community groups 
to aHsesH their own needs and objectives— e.g*, for child care centers, 
income tax. services, voter registration, educational goals, etc. It will 
improve the school district's ability to tap community resources, en- 
rich tht' curriculum, and assess educational goals and needs. 
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Involvement of Parents in the 
Decision-Making Process 

This section presents three approaches to involve parents in the 
decision making process of the school or school district. The three 
approaches are: 

t 

1. Organisational approach for developing and implementing bi- 
lingual desegregation programs for national origin minority 
communities ilnsititute for Cultural Pturaiism/Lau Center 
Approach) 

2. Community input process for curriculum development (Deni 
Leonard ModeH 

3. Community school advisory council appfoach (San D^ego Center 
for Community Education^ 

All three approaTches have been implemented in a number of school 
communities and provide for the involvement of parents in determin- 
ing the educational needs, wants, problems, and priorities for their 
children and in finding the ways to address their concerns. The first 
approach involves the culturally and Hngutstically distinct commu- 
nities of the nation in the develof^^nt and implementation of bilingual 
desegregation programs. The second approach addresses the involve- 
ment of the minority community in developmeut of curriculum. The 
third approach provides a structure in the form of a school advisory 
council for advising the personnel of tl^e school about the implementa* 
tion of tts instructional programs. 



Organizational Approach for Developing and Implementing 
Ktiingual Denegregation IVogramn for National Origin Minority 
Communities 

For ii\ vr three years the Institute for Cultural Pluralism through its 
National Origin iVsegregation Center h^s implemented a comprehen- 
sive six phase technical assistance process, in assisting school districts 
to ct^mply with the Lau v. XirkfpU Supreme Court decision of 1974. that 
.idilressi's the educational ni'eds of students whose home language is 
other than English. This six-phase process (see Figure 1) outlines the 
development and implementation of a district-wide master plan for 
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FUa RE I 

Sis-Phane Technical Ati^btance Pn^ew for 
De%ebping and Implementing, a 
IH^trict^Wide Educational Master Plan 



Notification of Noncompliance 
from Office of Civil Rights 



PHASE I 

Orientation to Uenerat Assistance Center 
and Title VI Remedies 

GAC District 
Letter of Agreement 

Community Leaders Workshop 



PHASE II 
Establishment of 
Steering Committee 

PHASE HI 
Needs Assessment 



PHASE IV 
Development of Master 
Educational Plan 



r 



PHASE V 
Development of Timeline/ 
Management Plan 



PHASE VI 
Implementation of 
Educational Master Plan 
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meeting tt\e linsuistic and academic nt^eds of Lau students.* During 
• _ this process the input and participation of a community throughout the 
six phases is an ongoing task. The rationale for the participation of 
parents in the six-phase process is based on the following assumptions: 

• Parents, by participating in the planning of an educational pro- 
gram, are more likely to promote the plan in the community at 
lar^e and are more likely to work for a smooth and orderly im- 
plemer* ition of the program. ' 

• Parf vho have participated in designing an educational pro- 
Kra» ill be required to bear part of the responsibility for the 
•success or failure of the program. 

• Pareni-s are in a unique position to offer the teacher valuable in- 
formation about the learniilg^styles and special needs of their 
children. In a^ition, it is through contact with parents and 
other community persons that teacher^ and administrators can 
come to understand the special features of a culture or lifestyle 
which may be different from their own. 

• Finally, parents are a valuable resource in the classroom who 
can assist school personnel in providing the* best possible educa- 
tion for all the children in the school. 



('omfounit> Participation and Steering Committee Community par- 
ticipation in the Lau Educational Master Plan development process 
begins with a district invitation to community leaders to participate in 
an orientation workshop. The six-phase educational planning process 
, is discussed and the role of the steering committee is defined. The com- 
position of the steering committee is decided: this normaUy reflects 
one of the three ^electiop models shown in Figures 2, 3, apd 4. The 
models differ in school district representation; in each case, commu- 
nitff representatives are "selected by the community using its own 
method of selection." This initial workshop is an important one for 
community and district personnel alike: it must create a foundation for 
a working district community partnership witli all firmly committed td 
the development and implementation of an educational plan that 
genuinely reflects the needs, concerns, and strengths of school district 
personnel, community people, and students. Partnership is stressed: a 
steering committee established only to "advise and submit" will not 
generate from its members the energy and commitment necessary for 
its tasks. The steering committee must take part in all phases of the 
initial planniiig. implementing, monitoring, evaluation, and modifica- 
tion of the bmnguai desegregation ma.ster plan 

The steering committee, once' constituted, must receive inservice 

# 

*\ I •ittiflrni iH i»ni» whos#* home lan^^uafT^ i» other than Flngfif^h. regardfe^^ of the tan- 
^rmKe Hpakeo hv the ntudent. and who in nn( p^rforntiniicc'^nceptually and tinguisUrally at 
4 It*\ e\ ♦•qiul f M «»r hf»tter than thm district <itandard of proficiency. 
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trmmn^ to ^hhut^ that all its members understand tuliy their func- 
tions, responsibilities, and activities. . 

Mftnaffeisent of Bilingual Desegregation Educational Master Plaiu 
C^immanity Task For^ Groupa As a means of functionaily.operating 
a btitngUiil desegregation steering coqimittee* it is recommended that 
a "meet and confer** process of negotiating are%s of disagreement be 
used (see Figure 5). ''Meet and confer*' means that the steering com- 
mittee is encouraged to reach a consensus In making decfstons rather 
than vote* < 

A recommended process for managing the bilingual desegregation 
steering committee in the development and implementation of a com- 
prehensive educational plan is to divide- the committee into task force 
groups (Figure 6). The task force groups are responsible for speciHc 
areas of the educational plan. The general areas that are included in 
any educational plan are— 

• language determination and language assessment 
a Staff developmeni and recruitment 

a Administrative reorganization and allocation of resources 
a Curriculum selection and program development 
^ a Community relations 

• Counseling and guidance 

a Process and product evalu.ttion 

Members for earh of the task force groups should be selected from 
the steering' committee participants. Each group should include mem- 
bers from the tarf(et community m>t employed by the school district. 
iSee Appendix A. page 76 for suggested activities of each task force 
group. ^ 

Task Force Areas The steering committee sho*utd be dit^tded into 
the following areas, which constitute the key components of aii . 'Suca- 
tionai plan: 

I, iavguagr Ih termtnatinn 

To improve techniques of student language identification* lan- 
guage proficiency, and oral language assessment procedures 
used by the school district. 



Staff I h* r^'hpmrnt 

To identify staff development needs and recommend inservice 
training activities to meet the conceptual and linguistic needs of 
the identified students. 
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Model I fur Selection of Title VI Lau 
Steering Committee 



, V . 

COMMITTEE TASK FORCE^ Selected by 
{ ommumty. Administration. Lau Center 




Community District 
Title VI Steering Committee 















Target Cum munily 

Ci^mmunity representatives and 
parents of limited En{;;li9h spt^ak 
itif^ and nnn Eng^lish speaktni; stu^ 
dents selei'ted by the community 
usintr its own meth(»d of selection. 
The majority of the community 
representatives should nut be em 
ployed by th*' school district ^Ai 
least six mt nibers or one per 
st*h<Nil site' 
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School District 

[listriet administrators are re- 
sponsible for providing represen- 
tatives from the following groups: 

• School hoard members 
(1 member) 

• Administrators (6 members) 

• Teachers 16 members^ 
Aides < 5 members^ 
Parents ( 1 per school site) 
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FIGURE a 

Model II (or Selection of Title V| Uy 
Steering Committee 



tOMMITTEETASK FORCE ^Selected by 
rommuntty, Administrationt Lau Center 



Cnmmunily District 
Title VI Stei»rinR Committee 



(%»nimunily representatives ani! 
parents .of limited En^Ush ^^peak 
in^ and. non English speaking stu- 
dents selwted by the communtty 
nsif}^ iifi own method of selection. 
The majority ot the community 
rt>pri«M*ntat!Vfs should nt^t be em 
pl«yt»d hy the schmil district. I At 
\vASi SIX members or one per 
schiM»l sitiO 



School Diatrict 

Various groups within the district 
are responstiite for providing dis* 
trict representatives: 

• Board member selected by 
iMiard of trustees 

# Administrators selected by 
administrators 

♦ Teachers selected by teacher 
groups 

Aides selected by classified 
employee groups * 

Students selected by student 
body 

Parents selected hy school or 
di<9tnct advisory commit tt^es 
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Model UI far Selection of Title VI Uo 
Steering Committee 



COMMITTEE TASK FORCE- Selected by 
Community, Administration, LajLi Center 



Community-District 
Title VI Steering Committee 



Tar^cetf ommuntty 

Community representatives and 
parents of limited English speak 
ini( and non English speaking stu 
dents selected by the 4.arom unity 
u»mg il» owh method of selection. 
The majority of the community 
' representatives should not be 
employed hy the school district. 
{At least six members or one per 
srhiNil site> 



ParnnUt^f ntm 
Knglivh and 
limited Ent^Hsh 
speaking students 
and orti' staff 
mem hep 



School District 

Various groups within the district 
are responsible for providing dis 
trict representatives: 

• Board members 

* Administrators 

# Teacher groups 
Students 

Early diildhood educ^ti^n 
advisory group 

Compensatory education ad- 
visory group 

Curriculum council advisory 
gro&p 

Bilingual education advisory 
group 

School site representatives 



Parents of non 
English and 
limited English 
speaking students 
and one staff 
memb€»r 
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Parents of non- 
Engligh-and 
limited English- 
speaking students 
and one staff 
member 



School A 



SchcMd R 



School C 
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Ktvomnhteftded Decixtun-MakiRg ProceHH for the 
. Hiiifixual {HrHi*gr^aUan Steering Committee 



♦ Formulate 
the issiue 



Set objectives 
for dealing with 
the issue 



Determine totat 
environmental criteria 



Analyze resources 
and constraints 



I>evelop 
alternatives 



Evaluate 
alternatives 



Arrive at 
a consensus 



! >ftrrtnine compatabilit y 
with goals of 
compliance 

t 

Designate 
responsibilities and 
timeline dates 

I 



ImpU*nient 



FIGURE 6 
Establishment of Ta^ Force Groups 



(%>mnuinity 



l>i*termtn<itu>n 



I 



. L 



Tide VI 
SteerioK Committee 



p r ~ 

Titte VI Steering Committee Task Force Groups 

I 



Stall' 



Almintstrative 
Reorganization 



Curriculum 



Chmrpt-rson Chairperson 

I J 

KecorciiT - Recorder 



— I — 

Chairperson 

I 

Recorder 



District 
Component 



Community 
Relations 



~i — 

Chairperson 

I 

Recorder 



Counseling 
and Guidance 



Chairperson 

I 

Recorder 
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CoordinatingTaak Force Group 
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3. Admmistratif*f Reorffanizatton, 

To identify organizational prucedures. policies, plans, and ad- 
mmtstrutive techniques necessary for meeting the educational 
. needs \if the identified students. Also, to identify district re^ 
sources necessary to ensure equal educational benefits for ail 
Htudents. Resources should include curriculum, inservice* trail}* 
ins:, curriculum development, teacher salaries* administrative 
support, counseling and guidance services, utilizjition of state* 
arid federal funds, average daily attendaiice (ADA) monies 
' generated by student population, and instructional faciliJies. 

\. Currtrulum 

To determine suitable program models and teaching strategies, 
, to identify curriculum needs, and to assist in the selection, 
adapiatiun, revision, or development of curriculum materials 
relevant to the cultural and linguistic needs of the idf ntified stu- 
dents. 

5. CtnTimunitis Ri' la t urn a 

Tt> pnivide the district' with assistance in improving community 
relations and in int^egratins^the coHimunity into the educational 
^ prorp^s of the school for the purpose of meeting the educational 
nfiMlsot the identified students. 

ti. f 'fftnts^'Jnfif and Gufdann' 

To-identrfy counseling and guidance services that critically 
afliTt the identified Lau student in order to provide adequate 
measures tt> alloviate nuch discrepancies as racial isofat'.m. the 
hiiih dropoui rate, and discipline problems. 

i*n>i t'vs and product evaluation are addressed by each res^ -MVe task 
force gnnip and the coordinating committee. 



( oordtnating Tank Force (iroup In order to facilitate the coordina 
lion of the development and implementation of the bilingual desegre- 
gation educational plan, a representative coordinating task force 
group that includes community representatives should be selected 
from the member^ of the steering committee! The coordinating com- 
mittee funefion is to facilitate, coordinate, and manage the total 
proress of developing, implementing, evaluating, and revising the hi- 
lingu;ii desegregat ton educational mastef plan. 

In implementing the six phase organt?:ational approach for a bilin- 
gual desfv/reicat ion edueational master plan, a major point to keep in 
mmd IS, fh.it the success of any plan depends on the active participa* 
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tion an*4*diri*ct input of rummunity leader^i and parents who represent 
tht* variou?i 5»chtH>ls rommunitiesi of the district throughout the 



rommunit^ Input PrfH*e!>iM» for ( urriruluin IK*vH«ipmeRt 

Kor loo many years iht lut'al community has been ignored by profes 
'iionaf educator^ who develop curriculum that does not include the Ian 
icuage and I'ulture of the minority it>mmunities (Leonard, 19741. In re- 
npuHHe to this failure. Deni Leonard developed a process to enable 
members of a IcM'al communtty to be involved in the development of 
srh«Mil curriculum that considers the values of that community. The 
(*ommuntty Input Procei^s for Curriculum Development (Leonardo 
l^lTy} lur the community to participate in the development of 
rurriculuni that reflects the v alues, lifestyle, language, and thought of 
the pei>ple in a community in cooperation with school district techni- 
cians, Leonard stressed the importance of a curriculum representative 
of fieoples* lift«styles: 

- , » • 

i'itmmunif V «%ptrit. t>r community thoughts, should become part of the 
rurrtrtilum Thv rhttdri'n t>f the particular community will be better able 
to ht* i(tvcn «*t|uai opportunity U\ participate in the educational process 
biMMUNf* tht*> Hiii not have to i^ivc up their nationality to be educated. 

t 

The rortmunity Input Process for Currfculian Development is^i 
twelve |Mrt process which was developed at the University of Oregon 
in Itl74. A major objective of this process is to teach^the community 
the twt'lvr stop rurrirulum developmeht method in order for the cur- 
riculum developer to bo used as a technician. Leonard further ex- 
plains 

Hisf (irtrallv . f hi rurrtintlum I'onropls wt*rv known only to the curriculum 
4h»>,«'l,.pt'r K.u-h i-urrirulum ronci^fit was. to shared among curriculum 
flfvfli»fifr% onU Thtis, nKiny community members were unable to ask 
.ifjpftiprMtf <|ut»stions of the curriculum dcvolop^r because they knew 
ni»t wh.tt ti».isk < Leonard. 19T!>. p.4^ f 

Another important objective of the twelve step method for currfc- 
ulum devf topment is to transfer curriculum skills to the community. 
The community is the decision maker about what concepts should be 
tauifht. how the curriculum is to be developed, and in general how a 
public school curricuttim rontinuuifi should hmk. 
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Twfhe-Step Mi-thiid The twelve step method for curriculum de- 
V elopTTient described by Deni Leonard 11973, pp. 6 8> involves the com- 
munity in the development of curriculum products for use in the com- 
fuunitv school. The process outlines the' steps for developing curri 
fuliim with control and ««upport of the community. As part of the 
twelve <^tep method. ;i decision making process (see Figure 7) is used. 
The \*onsenHUH decision malcing process enables participants to con*^ 
f rihuf e tofiiost of the decision making of curriculum development. 

The srhm)l t-omm unity process as described by ITeni ^ onard may 
seem aliep :ind even threatening to some. However, the success in 
establishini? a sehoi^l eommunity relationship ^and in producing tan- 
i(ible restMf^ces for improving the quality of education makes a power- 
ful argument that educational professionals should consider seriously. 
Y%\T as Le«»nard » t974> des<Tibes, in the implementation of the process, 
the Amuriran Indian community gained the knowledge and confidence 
to discuss education policy with top policymakers. Education techni- 
cians, in turn. learned that the community concerns in education were 
nof unrealistic and that technicians were not members of the com- 
munity until they jomed the community, the community which wel 
cimied !ht*m .ind learned from them. 



rommunit> School \d\tvor> Council Approach 

The ciminuinity advisory council is a repres€»ntattve group of schooF 
conoiuinity niembers committed to the common goal of community de 
v» lopment through the identification of problems and the identiftca 
fjim ami imf>U*mentation of solutions. As required by both federally 
and stafe funiied educationai programs, the function of advisory coun 
rils !s !u assist the school to improve instruction, auxiliary services, 
schiiol environment, and school organization to meet the educational 
rofds students. In addition, most educational advisory councils are 
r«M}iMrrd to involve parents broadly reflective of the sociocultur^ and 
ec«int>n>tc composition of the school attendance area. However, effec- 
!!\e!\ usini^ :tn advisory council involves hard w^ork. Some process 
]»r!nf ipif s su^kfested by the San Diego Center for Community Educa- 
tion < Kubbms it .iL, 197.1, pp. vii vtii hire as follows: 

! l%M>pli» are more tikely to accept a changed patiern of behavior 
whert thrv . themselves, have participated in the planning. 
Pi <>p!e art* more likely to change their behavior if {hey see that 
either people, hke themselves, are also planning and endorsing 
Mjch a ch.iHk^e <»f behavior. 

^ I'roplt* are* more likely to act upon a request if they can be per 
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FIGL RE 7 
[>?ci!iiun* Making Process 
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suadfd to commit themselves to a positive decision at thp time 
trW'v hear the recjuejit. 

4. T^e group itseiL<^be used to stimulate consideration of the 
niM^aetion. to analyze the difficulties and suggest ways to over- 
come them. a/i*j finally to arrive at some decision about the 
act ion ^ein^ ctiHCussed. 

5. If free discussion of a proposed action results in some general 
agreement among group members that they will participate in 
this action, there is a good chance that the action will be earned 
out. 

Above uU. the main objective of a school advisory council, is to serve 
a , the eyes and ears of the school principal. Some general activities of 
any advisory council are - 

L Keeping the principal informed of the school-community educa- 
tional needs 

2. Assisting in the planning and implementation of educational 
% programs 

'i. Assisting in the identification of resources 

4. Assisting in the evaluation of the school programs 

5. Assisting in maintaining open and oirgoing communication with 
the school community 



fr^Htahiishment and Function of a School Advisory Council Schools 
should be cautioned against establishing councils for self-serving 
reasons. Hohbins et al. tl975. pp, I 21 discuss^five poor reasons for 
establishing community advisory councils which school administrators 
should avoid ^ 

1, yrvo Labor: ' If we had a community advisory council, maybe it 
cauid dig up the facts we need." 

2 Rubber Stamp: "Til bet my bottom dollar we could set up an ad- 
visory ct^uncil to OK our new policies on '•'Iscipline and get the 
p.irt»nts to accept them, loo/* 

ShtM'k Absorber: 'We've taken enough abuse on that issue* Let 

ihv comi jnit y advisory council get some of the flak." 
I. Vrnnt man Promoter: "We've got to cut down again on those 

rr.ulttcultural courses. Don't you think our advisory council 

could push them through next year?" 
r> SO.^ Team: "We aren*t getting anywhere with the fiscal people, 

.ind now we're in a head on fight with the teachers. Don't you 

think a community advisory council could. . 

The {Mjfpost- of an advisory council is to provide the school with in- 
put, ideas, and advice for improving the educational program and 
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curricula of the school and not to function as operators or, in some 
vixsvs. as ba**kers of the status quo. 

The composition of an advisory council senerally has the following 
representation: 

• f'arent^ of pupils attending the school selected by such parents 

• Community represc^ntatives not employed by the school 

• lYincipat of the school * ^ ^ 

• Teachers selected by teachers at the school 

• Studenti^ selected by students at the school (secondary schools) 

• Other: service educational agencit's and groups 

The operation and success of any advisory council depends on the 
formulation and implementation of its bylaws. Burden and Whitt 
\m:iK Bobbins et al. a975^ and Whitt imV make the recommenda 
tions that in developing bylaws the advisory council should give partic 
ular attention to the following areas: 

• Purpose: What are the goals and objectives of the oiuncit? 

• CKficers: Who will serve on the council (duties and responsibil 
ilies, term of office, and meth<K} of memberships^ 

• Membership: What will be the composition of and criteria for 
membership? 

• Attendance: What process will b*» used to assure regular atten- 
dance on the part of all members? 

• Meeting Requirements: When will the council meet? 

0 Task Forre Subcommittee: What will be the areas of council 
activity? 

• Amendment Process: What will be the mechanism to change or 
delete those sections of the bylaws not deemed necessary? 

• Quorum: What will constitute a quorum to have an offi/eial 
meeting? 

i 

A samplf ni bylaws providing specific suggestions about the above 
questions appears as Appendix R. 



Suggested Tasks for an Advisory Council Each school/community 
has its own needs, wants, and problems in improving the educational 
programs, curricula, and services of its school. Thus, conducting a 
needs assessment within the school/community is a major function 
that is necessary to give the advisory council direction in its endeavors 
to improve or maintain the services of the school. Bobbins et al. tl975. 
pp. 57 7}H^ suggest the following tasks for a school advisory council to 
unilertake: 
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K Conduct* with raaidaat aj»sistatice» a eommunity needs assess- 
meat 

2. Develop a list of priorities based upon needs, wants, and prob^ 
lems 

* 3. Make recommendations about program development 
4: Asisist in estabitshtnif program goab and objectives 

5. Determine a^scheme,for evaluating progress 

6. Develop a system for community-school communication to pro^ 
mote publicity of existing programs 

7. Promote activities for cfhildren and adults-^tbe total community 

8. Assist in fact finding 

9. Coordinate community services and activities 

10. Develop support for the community school program 

11. Act as an information clearinghouse 

12. Develop a community ^source index and program 
!3. Encourage and provide special programs 

14. Act as a sounding board for suggestions^ id<fas, and new pro- 
grams 

15. Address problems as natural and expected 

16. Establish reference file on needs, wants, and problems of com- 
munity individuals 

The school advisory council is ufnique in each community, and, there- 
fore, implementation will vary among communities. However, all 
schools communities are capable of 4}ositive change in resolving their 
own concerns; all have social problems that are'natural and expected. 
Thtrs, the school advisory council ran serve as a vehicle for comrnunity 
people to determine th'^ir educational wants and needs and to estab- 
lish ways in which the community can become the best it Is capable of 
being* 
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Suggested Activities for Generatii^ 
Parent Invotrementt Inter^tt and Support ^ 

Parent parttdpation in the activities of the school is determined by 
the foliowirtg factofi^ (Anderson and Safar, 19671; 

1 . The es^tent of participation ailowed by the school decision-making 
unit 

2. The leadership of the school/community 

3. The sktUs and knowledge of the parents about the school cur 
ricula 

4. The degTFf ^iod quality of parent participation 

5- The influence of the parent group on the administration of the 
school 

To maintain parental support, it is important to achieve a level of par- 
ticipation which parents feel contributes to <and which actually does 
contribute to> the improvement of programs and curricula. 

Too often, school personnel are not able to involve parents in their 
school curriculum because they conclude that parents are minimally 
educated cr not interested in the development of their children 
< Nelson and Bloom, 1973 K Whether acknowledged or not, parents are 
part of the school program. 



Generating Parent Interest and Involvement 

Parents are an untapped resource and can be trained to wotk with 
children effectively in many areas of the curriculum* For example, 
skills that parents have- developed in their careers provide the school 
With an open textbook in the world of work. Parents can assist stu- 
dents to explore career choices in the fields of farmingt reporting, 
nursing, engineering* accounting* piloting, dentistry* etc* These skills 
have important implications for enabling students to become aware of 
career options in the world of work. 

Beyond PTA meetings and parent-teacher conferences. Nelson and 
Bloom 1 1973 > suggest the following types of parent involvement activ- 
ities that a school can initiate: 

• Conducting study groups to share child development ideas, chil- 
dren's eoncern^i. and child rearing practices 
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• EnUbUiihinK task ffroups to articulate sehool commumty activ- 
ities^ andxesources 

• Ajisks.sinf the* school's e(Tectiv^nt?S5* in providing: educational 
iiiT vices tojculturally and Unguisticaily distinct students 

• Sponsorinsr informal coffee ktatches in the homes of parents to 
discuss parental concef ns such as the academic achievement of 
their children, financial assistance to students wanting to 
pursue higher education, school-community issues 

• Conducting minipresentatiohs with students on their coneerns 
to provide ways by which they can cope with these concerns 

• Prt>vtdin^ resources Jor demonstrating specific concepts in the 
ciassroom 

• Serving as ifchool community aides as well as counselor aides 

• Tutoring students in subject matter areas 

• fVveloping curriculum materials that reflect and promote the 
schmil community cultures 

• {developing annual school site plans addressing the academic 
and linguistic net dn of their c^hildren 

» 

For parents to be successfully involved in these suggested activ^ 
ities, school personnel must at all times provide courtesy, support, 
and respect to alt community participants* 

Alscn in order to facilitate the participation of parents, services such 
as child care, transportation to and from the school, translation, in- 
formation dinsemination* and refreshments must be considered and 
provided as much as possible. 



(rehertsting Parent Support 

A»j with any group of people, if parents are provided with informa- 
tion ah4)ut the education of their children, they are more likely to par 
ticipate in the schm>l program. Thus, an imperative school activity is 
parent education in areas such as: 

1. Tnderstanding the sociocultural structure of the school/com- 
munity 

2. I Vveloping strategies for establishing communication and trust 
Kstablishing school community roles in the education of their 
children 

I. lVveh>ping decision making skills such as consensus agreement 

and conflict resolution 
5. Assessing resources, needs, and concerns 
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6* iX^vebping an understanding of the change process in order to 
create chdQ((e 

7. Developing skiHs in conducting meetings^ workshops, and study 
groups 

H. Developing skills in the learning process and academic develop* 
ment of their children. 

Through such pafent education inservtce activities, parents can feel 
mofe comfortable with the language process and stricture utilized by 
the school system and enter into dialogue with its personnel. 

Additionally, in generating active parental support, it is advisable 
for the i^ichool administrator to continually involve parents in resolving 
school-community problems and concerns. The following process pro- 
vides for such an approach: 

I. Identify a problem or area of weakness— one which you real- 
istically think can be changed. 

2. State a goal; describe what change you want to make. 

3. Ruild a support group; include others who will work for and sup- 
port your goal. 

4. Identify people, resources, policies which may block you from 
achieving your goal and what you can da about them. 

5. Identify people, resources, policies which will help you achieve 
your goal. 

6. Identify the steps you will take to achieve your goal, stating 
who will do what and when it ii to be done. 

7. Identify how you will know when you have reaehv^d your goal. 

8. RevieH^ and mcniily the steps in your plan as you work. Make 
changes in your plan if you need to. 

The above process can be used to tackle such problems and concerns 
as improving <$rhoo! attendance, reducing vandalism, reducing racial 
conflict, coordinating community resources, improving school achieve* 
ment and student attitude, reducing drug abuse, improving the lack of 
curriculum and materials for limited and non-English-speaking stu* 
dents, and other concerns affecting the school community. Also, in 
the initial use of the process, parents should begin with a tangible 
problem or concern rather than attempt to tackle a number of issues at 
once. Hopefully^ the use of this type of process will involve many role 
groups in the school community, for the ownership of the problem or 
concern belongs to everyone in the school community. It is through a 
collaborative effort and active participation that the concerns of the 
Hch<Ni{ community iire resolved and the improvement of educational 
services actualized. 
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CDmposiUun and Tasks of Task Force Groups 

Lunguage Ueterminatioft Tattk Force • 

Compuiition: 
Parents 

Bilingxiat teachers 
Bilingual resource teachers 
School prtnctpai 
Paraprofessionals - 
Studtntj* 

Tasks: 

L Determine, process for student IdeRtification. 

2. Select and evaluate Instruments, for student language assess- 
ment. 

3. Dt^fine process for student language ass€ ^ment« 

4. Compile data on student language proficiency* 

5. Determine personnel to conduct assessment. 

A« Determine training needed to assure consistent results. 

7. Oversee implementation process. 

8. Provide for dissemination of information to parents concerning 
data collection, interpretation, and use of data. 

9. Select and evaluate assessment instruments to determine con- 
ceptual skills of students. 

10. Repeat steps 3-8 with reference to student conceptual assess- 
ment. 



Staff Develiipment Tajsk Force 
Parents 

School principal 
Elementary teachers 
Secondary teachers 
Paraprofes$tonals 
Students 
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1. Determine staff competencies (lecessary to meet :$tudent char- 
acteristics ibnguage and instructional K 

2. Identify profile of dtiitrict personnel based on step 1 . 

3. Identify staff devebpment needs. 

a. . Identify existing district personnel resources. 

b. Identify district needs based on student charaGterisUcs and 
projected needs. 

i\ Identify district personnel needs* 

4. l>efine staff development alternatives to meet personnel needs. 

a. Management and differentiated staff tngs of school per 
sonnel 

b. Affirmative action 

c. Inservice training 

d- Ongoing development of competencies 
'e- Prwess and content 

^ I > Criteria for participation 
{ 2 > Delivery of services 
1 3 > Outcome competencies 

5. Determine resource personnel and programs needed by staff for 
meeting staff development and personnel needs. 

ti. Cuttrdinate staff development activities within the district pro- 
gram. 

7. Develop timeline to implement sei{uenttat career ladder* staff 
development activities- 



AdminiMf rative Keorganixation Task Force 

fhtsffioFf: 

l*ari»nts 

Director of educational services 

Hifinguai administrators 

Tonrdinator of federal and state projects 

Seho«>l board member 

Students 



I. Determine administrative reN[Kmsibilities. policies, processes 
that affert Lau students. 
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Dftermine district administrative structure/procedures for 
id^^ntifytng and serving Lau students. 

3. Determine district personnel necessary to serve Lau students* 

4. I>etermtne afHrmative action necessary for staff recruitment 
and or administrative reorganization. 

3. Coordinate implementation and evaluation of all district pro-^ 
f<rams and curricula designed to meet the needs of Lau stu- 
dents. 

6. Organize information regarding Title VII steering committee 
activities and determine manner of presentation to board of ed- 
ucation. • - 

7. Develop process and procedure for evaluation' design of ser- 
vice.«i to Lau students. , ^ 

8. Analyze fiscal resources to determine sources of funding for ser- 
viee?! to Lau students. 

9. Plan data collection storage and iissemination system, 

I 

Curriculum Task Ft>rce 



Parent?* 

Directiir of curriculum 
SchtMil principal 
Teachers 
Puraprufi*! .«mals 
Students 



1 DetiTmint* curriculum needs based on student characteristics. 
L*. Determine curricula and materials that exist and are presently 

ummI in district programs. 
'i. Kvatuute existing materials and instructional programs for 

biases omissions, 
t. Identify curriculum materials to be used; activities; experiences: 

rtjnt'epts \o be taught; sequence; learner objectives to reflect 

th«' arademic and cultural I home cultured needs of I-au students. 
3. I'imrdinate various program objective activities (such as ECE, 

Title LKSAA. Title VIP. 
iJ. I Vvriop program design, scope, and sequence. 
7. I develop nirricul.i to meet the ongoing needs of Lau students 
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throujjh selection, adaptation, revision* of development of cur 
rtruium materials. 



( ommunity Relations Tank Fiirce 

Parents ^ 
Migrant teachers 
Community aides 
School principal 
District administrator 
Students 

Taskx: 

1 . Plan and assist in i;at hertng input for educational plan* 

2. Survey parent attitudes and needs in regard to school programs 
and delivery of services for the Lau student, 

3. l>etcrmine the various community groups within the broad com- 
munity, 

4. Identify key community agencies and/or organizations as cur- 
ricula rewuri-es. 

5. I determine amount and areas of parent involvement in school 
programs, 

K, KstahMsh procedures and methods for contacting and involving 
community groups ^especially parents of Lau students) in the 
srhool curricula. ' ^ 

7, Determine pro* * ss for reporting student and district cognitive 
and affective progress to individuals and/or community groups* 
Plan and assist in conducting community meetings, in reporting 
pn^KreHii of alt district programs, and in implementing educa- 
titinal plan. 



('ounsi*ltng and (i uidance Tank Force 
Parents 

Rilingual roun^^eh^r 
School principal 
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V^yvhoUfi(i^t or cuuni^eior 



Tanks: 



t . ^Idt^ntitV rounfT^Ung and (guidance needs basea on student char • 

2. IH*fine pni^jjrams to meet specific Lau student needs. 

3. Identity counsefing and guidance servic 3 and processes pro* 
vtded to Lau students. 

4. Idenr Jfy and determine competencies required of counseling and 
guicUnce personnel (especially language and cultural sensitiv- 
ity ) to meet the needs of Lau students* 

a. Identify and evaluate policies affecting Lau students in assign* 
ment to special programs* assignment of classes, discipline pro- 
cedures, extracurricular activities* 

6. Identify and evaluate placement and achievement instruments 
necessary to meet the needs of Lau students. 

7. Identify resource personnel and procedures to enable the coun- 
seling and guidance staff to meet the educational needs of Lau 
students. 
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APPENDIX B 
Sample Community Advisory Council Bylaws 

. Artirle I Name 

This organization jihal! be called the 

Community Advisory Councii. 

Articlr II I^irpow 

It .shali be the purpose of this council: 

1 . To offer an opportunity for all people restdingi work- 
ing* or having an interest in the community to co* 
operate in efforts to understand* analyze* and solve 
community problems. 

2. To promote coop^ation among organizations and in* 
dividual^ interapH^in improving the quality of life in 
the communit^Kllr 

'i. To secure democratic action in meeting local needs 
through existing agencies* organizations* and insti- 
tutions. 

4. To collect and give to members and others complete 
and acTurate information concerning community 
needs and the resources available for meeting these 
needs. 

5. To identify potential copimunity leaders and to de- 
velop' their qualities of leadership for community 
betterment. 

Article III Membi^rHhip 
Section 1 

Any person residing, working, or having an interest in 

the community may become an active 

member. 

Section 2 

All groups active in the school will be represented on the 
council. These include but will not be limited to: 
a. Employment Task Force 
kh. Housing Task Fore? 
• e. Health Task Force 

d. Youth Development Task Force 

e. Teaching Staff 

f . Preschool Services 

« 8a 
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g. Elementary Studeot Body 

h. Senior Citizens 
Church Task Force 



Article IV Voting 



Section t 

Any parent or guardian having children in 

SchooK who are paid members* shall vote without restric- 
tion. 

Section 2 

The representative or his/her alternate of each group 
limited in Article III, Section 2, or any active group recog- 
nized by a majority vote by those attending a council 
meetiniir shall have one vote. 

Section U 

Any person not having children enrolled in 

School or not being an active member of one of the gri>ups 
listed in Article III, Section 2, shall be able to vote after 
attending three (3) consecutive council meetings and 
paying a membership fee of 50^ per person. Voting rights 
will be forfeited after missing three (3> consecutive 
council meetings. 



Section 1 

Each action committee shall engage in such activities as 
designated to that committee by the council. 

A. Health Task Force 

It shall be the duty of this task force to assess health 
conditions in the community, establish annual objec* 
lives, and carry on the necessary activities to achieve 
those objectives. 

B. Employment Task Force 

It shall be the duty of this task force to assess em- 
ployment conditions in the community, establish 
annual objectives, and carry on the necessary activ- 
ities to achieve those objectives. 

C. Education Task Force 

It shall be the duty of this task force to assess educa- 
tion conditions in the community, establish annual 
objectives, and carry on the necessary activities to 
achieve those objectives. 



Article V 



Community Task Force 
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f )- Housing Tank Force 

It shall be the duty of this task force to assess housin{( 
mnditums in the community, establish annual objec* 
tives. and carry on the necessary activities to achieve 
those objectives. 

Section 2 

There should be at least six <6) members on each task 
force. 

Section 3 

Task forces shall meet as often as is deemed necessary by 
the task force members. 

Section t 

Members of each task force shall select a chairperson and 
secretary from amon^ the members of their task force. 
The chairperson of each task force shail become a mem- 
ber (>f the council. 

A rt icie V I Klection of Community Council Officers 
Si*ction f 

The officers of the council shall include the President, 
Vice President . and Secretary Treasurer. 

Section 2 

The candidates for officers of the organization shall be 
chtisen by a nomination committee* This committee will 
be made up of three W people appointed by the council. 
There must be a minimum of two (2) candidates for each 
office. Candidates must be members of the counciK 

Si*ction ^ 

The council shall fill all vacancies that occur during their 
tenure in office until the n%'Xt eU*ction. 

Section t 

The officers of the council shall hold office for two (2) 
years. 

S4*cti»n 5 

The officers of the* council will be elected in April of the 
election vfear. 

ERLC ! , 8u 
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St^ction e 

The councit iihall appoint, by February of the election 
year, candidates for each office. 

Sectiun 7 

The general memhershtp shall vote for officers by secret 
ballot during the third week of April, To ins^jre a repre- 
Hentative vote, the executive council will appoint an 
election cofrmittee which shall secure the vote of every 
fifth memtx r according to alphabetical listing. 

Sections 

Officerii will be installed in May of the election year and 
take office in June, 

Article VII «;eMM)one ((..I.O.) Task Forces 

Kach G.LD. Task Force will engage in activities which 
back up, support, help to implement, or evaluate the 
work of local community task forces. 

ArtictrVin Afnendments 

These bylaws may be amended af any general meeting of 
the community council by a majority vote of those attend* 
\n^. provided that notice has been given the membership 
by the council, one month in advance of such meeting. 

Article IX I^tovniooh 
«Si*ction f 

The preiiiidt^nt of the council shall act as presiding officer 
at aJI general meetings. 

Section 2 

(irneral meetings shall be called by the council. 

1. Any task force may request the council to call a 
ijeneral meeting. 

2. Any member of this council may submit a request to a 
task force to call a general meeting. 

A majority vote of those members attending a 
t^eneral meeting shall be required for any action. 

Section :i 

The minutes of general meetings will be mailed to all , 
members within twenty five (25) days after each meet- 
ing. 
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Section 4 * ^ 

The euuneii shall establii^h membership dues. 

SectloB 3 ^ 

All council monies shall be deposited in the ____ 
School Community Council Fund and all disbursemc 
will require approval at a gi eraJ meeting of the counc 
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